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At Ebb and Flood 
By Sarah A. Faunce 


HE waves of life, with calm, persistent flow, 
Cover my soul, whose clean, smooth sands 
below 
Bid all men say, ‘‘ No cares or passions 
Trouble spirits sanctified.’ 
My soul is fair to see 
At flood of tide! 
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The passing hour, with stern, relentless hand, 
Draws back the wave. The slippery rocks of 
passion stand 
Bared before human eyes. In Christ alone 
Can power be found such guilt to hide. 
Have mercy, Lord, on my discovered soul, 
At ebb of tide! 


Whitnan, Mass. 
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Loditorial 


How to Pray ana Not what we desire from God, but 
Trust what God desires for us, is for our 
What this is, we do not know, but God well 
Let us therefore tell God what we want, 
and ask him to do as he sees to be best, and then 
let us rest trustfully in his decision. This is the 
way to pray ; this is the way to trust. God is God, 
and we are human. We can make known to him 
our desires ; and we can rejoice that he will give or 
withhold according to his love and wisdom. 





good. 
knows. 
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Loving Big Things, [he measure of a man is what he 
° “or Small loves. The small man loves only 
something very small, and very near at hand, —him- 
self or his family, his business or his district. He 


devotes himself to it, bedy and soul. He works for 
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it, thinks for it, lives in it. If he calls himself a 
Christian, he prays for it. The big* round earth 
with its teeming millions, its hopes and fears, is, for 
him, another sphere. He reads about it in the 
papers, perhaps, but he does not love it or know it. 
A principle is for him an abstraction. He cannot 
fight for it, nor die for an idea. He leaves all such 
love to big men—and to God. 
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God’s great men, from Abraham 
to. Livingstone, have been men 
with whom the future has overshadowed the present. 
Nothing but this can save’a man from becoming a 
slave to the present material life. There is a fasci- 
nation about the wonderful material developments 
of the day which tends to draw men away from the 
unseen and make them satisfied with the visible. 
There is nothing which makes the heroic fiber of 
such men as Paul, Luther, and the Pilgrim fathers, 
like a sublime dissatisfaction with the present in the 
contemplation of the future. Such visions set men 
free from discouragement and oppression and fear, 
and make them able to stand fearlessly for the right. 
Mystics we all need to become in the sense-of seeing 
beyond our beautiful earthly cities a city eternal, 
whose builder is God. 


Living in the Future 
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gre Way One way to bear another’s burden 
to Render Help js to avoid interfering with 
bearing his own. 


his 
There are different modes of 
accomplishing this, and one mode is to get out of 
another’s way without complaining when he un- 
avoidably gets in your way. A business man is hur- 
rying down the street. A boy with a heavy basket on 
his shoulders staggers and sways before him until the 
man hardly knows which way to turn to pass the boy, 
who is walking more slowly than himself. The man 
is naturally disposed to feel provoked at the interfer- 
ence of the protruding basket and the boy’s uncer- 
tain step. But, on second thought, it occurs to him 
that this boy was sent out under this heavy load by 
his employer. The boy is not to blame for the 
incommensurate relation between his strength and 
the weight of the burden. Upon his getting along 
with it as best he can depends his subsistence. One 
way, and perhaps the best way, to help him bear 
that burden, is to steer clear of him without a frown 


or a scowl. 
4 


God is love, yet there is both 
** goodness and severity’’ in God. 
These qualities, therefore, must be elements of love. 
Love is not mere kindliness and yielding to the 
wishes of others. It has regard to the best and 
truest good of its human object, and for the sake of 
that it can refuse with all needful emphasis. For 
while we may both please others and deny ourselves 
by giving in to their unreasonable desires, we may 
be doing them the very worst injury by our com- 
plaisance. We all see this to be true of children 
whose mothers have turned them into nuisances and 
petty tyrants by undue indulgence. But we are 
liable to overlook it in dealing with children’ of a 
larger growth, and to think that their judgment of 


Giving and With- 
holding ip Love 


their needs and wants constitutes a claim on our 
Christian love. 
our action to our best judgment of their deepest 
needs, —needs which go deeper than those of back 
and stomach, or ease and comfort. Christian love 
was shown as truly by Paul in his bidding the 
Thessalonian Church to let its loafers starve, as by 
James in commending the widows and the fatherless 
to the Christian charity of the churches of the Dis- 
persion. True charity looks to the needs rather 
It often withholds 
alms, but never human help in the shape of either 
goodness or severity. It spares no trouble, but it 
discriminates as carefully as a physician in determin- 
ing what shape help is to take. 


In all caseg it is our duty to adjust 


than to the wants of its objects. 


x % & 
Miracles as Signs of the Kingdom 
E eye-witnesses of the life of Jesus of Nazareth 


H 
T were impressed by the fact that he exhibited a 
superhuman power, which he exercised mostly in 
works of healing and beneficence. His friends were 
in many cases drawn to discipleship by this exer- 
cise of power. Uncommitted spectators, like Nico- 
demus, were as distinctly, though not as deeply, 
impressed by it. ‘‘No man,’’ said the Pharisee, 
‘can do these signs that thou doest, except God 
be with him.’’ Even his enemies do not seem to 
have questioned the fact. They only tried to ascribe 
it to his having the help of Beelzebub. They put 
him to death partly because he would not exercise 
this power for what they thought to be national and 
patriotic ends. The critical moment of their relation 
to him was when he entered the temple and cast out 
the traders, instead of entering the castle and casting 
out Pilate and the Roman garrison. 

The character and purpose of these extraordinary 
acts, and their relation to the natural order of the 
world, have been matter of discussion for centuries. 
As usual, much is gained toward a correct under- 
standing of the matter by a close attention to the 
words of the New Testament, which are far from 
being fairly represented by the Authorized Version. 
These acts of Jesus, and similar acts of his apostles, 
are described by three general terms eighty times in 
the New Testament, of which forty-nine are in the 
Gospels. Of these the most frequent in use is 
**sign’’ (sémeion), which occurs fifty-five times in 
the New Testament in this sense, and thirty-seven 
times in the Gospels. Next ** wonder ’’ 
(¢eras), which occurs sixteen times ; and last ‘‘ pow- 
Yet it is 
to the wonderful and the powerful, rather than the 
significant, quility of these actions that attention has 
been turned, not only by hostile critics, but even by 
defenders of the Scripture narrative. 


comes 


ers’’ (dunamis), which occurs nine times. 


And they 
have been supposed to find a parallel in real or al- 
leged wonders of later times, which are utterly des- 
titute of this significance. 
** Robert tells us that we cannot be- 
lieve the miracles of the Gospels without also assent- 
ing to those which Gregory of Tours, writing in the 
sixth century, reports of St. Martin and other Gallic 
saints. Now, some of these are very poetical, but 


Thus Mrs. Ward in her 
Elsmere ”’ 
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none of them is significant of anything except the 
presence of the supernatural in human life. 

These wonderful acts of our Lord are signs of 
the kingdom of God, which was the burden of his 
teaching. They showed that God is at war with the 
misery, the pain, the anguish, which desolate ‘and 
distract our race, and will not rest until he has de- 
stroyed them; and they symbolized that still 
greater manifestation of divine power and goodness 
in which God wages relentness war upon the spir- 
itual evils which desolate mankind, and ot which 
disease, pain, and untimely death are the physical 
counterpart. They are thus prophetic as declaring 
the Divine purpose to redeem the earth and trans- 
form it into the likeness of heaven; that is, of the 
complete coming of what is called sometimes the 
kingdom of God, and sometimes the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Each kind of our Lord’s miracles of healing is 
itself significant of the nature of the victory of the 
divine will over human sin, because each of the 
diseases he deals with exhibits some parabolic as- 
pect of human sin. Blindness, palsy, 
leprosy, death itself, are pictures of the deeper evils 
of the spiritual nature of man. 


deafness, 


Especially signifi- 
cant in this respect is our Lord’s dealing with the 
worst forms of physical derangement. Had he taken 
up only the lighter and more curable of human di- 
seases, and those which are especially accessible 
through the nervous system, his works would have 


been doubtful or hardly significant signs. But no ; 


he deals with the evils which confessedly lie beyond 
the reach of medicine. Palsy, leprosy, premature 
death, all confess his mastery, and symbolize thus 
his power to save to the uttermost those whose spir- 
itual evils seem beyond all hope. 

The relation of these mighty works to the order 
of nature is the point especially debated between 
those who accept and those who doubt or reject the 
Gospel narrative. It is said that, the order of the 
world being good and divine, it is inconceivable that 
God should set it aside in any way; and that the 
presumption from our own experience in favor of 
the uniform operation of natural law is so strong 
that no amount of testimony suffices to upset it. 
Only those who have seen a miracle can believe a 
miracle. Even if it has actually happened, the diffi- 
culty of accepting it is too great for any but eye- 
witnesses. 

This argument rests upon the assumption that the 
present world is an adequate expression of the crea- 
tive will of God, and is as ‘‘ very good’ as in the 
day of its creation. The Bible teaches us that it is 
not so, that the whole creation travails together in 
pain, waiting for the redemption. It intimates 
that pain, famine, disease, and premature death, 
along with the great convulsions of nature, are part 
of the ‘‘anguish’’ of creation. The world itself, 
therefore, is a subject of redemption, no less than is 
the spirit of man. In this view of the matter, so far 
from our Lord’s miracles being an interference of 
God with his own perfect work, they are to be re- 
garded rather as a divine interposition for the res- 
toration of that work to its right and normal condi- 
tion. ‘They are the breaking through of a higher 
order into the disorder of the world. They are * 
restoration of that order which was before the di_ ite 
Mind, when he created all things ‘‘after their 
kinds,’’ or, in Plato’s phrase, after the pattern of 
those divine ideas which exist in the eternal mind, 
and which seek their expression in the perfection of 
created things. 

This is not in accord with those modern notions 
of the world’s which that its 
actual condition and that of our race is the result of 


character, assume 
an even and undisturbed development from lower to 
higher. It assumes the presence of disturbing ele- 
ments in the sphere of spirit which have affected the 
sphere of nature also. And this seems to be the 
scriptural view of the relation of spiritual to natural 
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evil, and especially the view taken by the Apostle in 
the eighth chapter of Romans. 

In his brilliant work on Dogmatics, the late Pro- 
fessor J. P. Lange reaches a somewhat similar con- 
clusion from an evolutionary view of the character of 
the gospel. He holds that Christianity was the up- 
ward step from natural to spiritual life in man. He 
understands in this sense the Apostle’s broad state- 
ment in 1 Corinthians 15 : 46-49, where the transi- 
tion from the first Adam to the second is treated as 
a transition from the natural to the spiritual. Our 
Lord’s mighty works he characterizes as a breaking 
through of the higher or spiritual order into the 
lower or natural. He takes them as signs of the 
coming day when the dominance of the spiritual over 
the natural shall be entire. Especially he sees in 
what are called the nature miracles,—the stilling of 
the tempest, the walking on the water, the multiply- 
ing of the loaves and fishes, the appearings among 
the disciples without entering in the ordinary way, 
—the prophecies of a time when nature shall be 
completely subject to the renewed and sanctified 
spirits and wills of men. 

This view seems to indicate its imperfection by 
passing lightly over the miracles of healing, and 
our Lord’s express connection of these with the 
putting away of sin (Matt. 9: 2; John 5§: 14). 
It is something worse than an imperfect develop- 
ment which Jesus and Paul both see in the world 
as it exists, and with which these mighty works 
deal. It is something greater than a farther devel- 
opment of human nature which those works promise 
us. It is something other than a new step in devel- 
opment for which the creation groans. It is the 
redemption and liberation from vanity, to which it 
has been subjected for our sake. It is the victory 
of essential good over essential evil, which will con- 
summate the coming of the kingdom of God. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


Streams which start from the same 
source often differ widely in peculi- 
arities as they flow onward. Differ- 
ences in the soil and surroundings of the regions through 
which they course severally, combined with the various 
inflows of tributary waters on the way, color and affect 
the main stream in a marked degree. As it is with 
rivers, so it is with peoples. Ethnologists generally in- 
cline to the belief that all mankind came from one 
parent stock, yet no one would assert that there are not 
marked differences between races. These truths have 
to be considered in the solving of this question from a 
New Jersey teacher : 


Peculiarities of 
Galilee and Galileans 


Can you give me, through the invaluable department of Notes 
on Open Letters, the answer to this question, which seems to me 
to be of the greatest interest to Bible students ? How was it that 
Galilee was peopled by Jews of pure Hebrew blood and orthodox 
religion,—apparently perfectly acceptable to the Jews of Jerusa- 
lem? The region occupied by these Galilean Jews covers the 
territory of four or five of the northern tribes of Israel, and the 
population seems to have been numerous enough to give the im- 
pression that these tribes could have lost few of their number by 
deportation at the time of the Assyrian conquest. They seem to 
have had certain characteristics, such as their speech, which 
mark them as of different origin from the Judean Jews, and pre- 
vent the supposition that they were all colonists from Judea, as 
the family of Joseph must have been? How are these facts ac- 
counted for ? 7 


Jews did not all take their start from Jerusalem, nor 
were they at any time all in accord with the family of 
Judah or of Joseph. Marked differences showed them- 
selves among the original sons of Jacob, and it was not 
until the days of David and Solomon that anything like 
union was secured under one king. After the building 
of Solomon's Temple at Jerusalem those who were 
nearest to that center were naturally more influenced by 
its worship, and more zealous of its forms of doctrine. 
Northern Israel was more affected by outside peoples 
and influences. Even in the days of Isaiah it was called 
‘« Galilee of the Gentiles." Its mbhabitants were inevi- 
tably less rigid in practice and more open to newer ideas 
and fresher light than those under the shadow of the 
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Temple walls. . Even those moving northward from 
Judah and Benjamin would soon show in speech and 
manner the effect of their surroundings. Galilee has 
often been called ‘the New England of Palestine,’’ be- 
cause of the climate and physical peculiarities, in com- 
parison with Judea as ‘‘theSouth."’ If a New England 
family moves to Georgia or Alabama, the younger chil- 
dren born and trained there will give evidence of their 
surroundings in their speech and manner. Changes of 
this kind are going on all the time the world over. Why 
should it not have been so in Palestine in the days of 
Jesus? 


bd 


It is evident that readers of The 
Country Boys Sunday School Times, in both city 
are Exposed = and country, are gaining, and are giv- 

ing light, through its columns, on the dangers and needs 

of the young in the region where they dwell. From a 

Congregational pastor in a village in Vermont there 

comes this testimony on the subject that has been in dis- 

cussion in this department : 


Dangers to which 


I cannot forbear saying a word in commendation of the article 
by the Rev. A. N. Raven, ‘*The Country Boy: His Surround- 
ings and Salvation.’’ I was brought up in a Presbyterian home, 
‘‘after the strictest manner of the sect.'’ My father was for 
nearly twenty-five years ruling elder of the church in the village 
where we lived. I hada godly mother, who guarded her boys by 
life and prayer. God took her when I was twelve years old, and 
from then till I was twenty I worked on farms in the Western and 
Middle States and in New England, and I can attest to every 
word written in your paper showing the danger of country boys. 
I worked in a large shop for a year in one of our large cities, and 
I did not come into contact with one tithe the vileness that I did 
in the country. It makes my heart sick as I look back and re- 
member those rainy days in the farm, and the intercourse with 
men in the fields where vile talk and stories were kept continu- 
ally going. ‘Those days came near wrecking my own life, and 
did let loose within my own breast all the fires of hell. I now 
live in a small country village, and have four boys and a girl, the 
oldest nine years old, and it is a continual fight to keep them from 
mingling with those who I know are vile. In the city,—and I 
have been a city pastor,—we can pick our boys’ and girls’ asso- 
ciates, but in the country it is different. I have seen things with 
my own eyes, and heard things with my own ears, that make my 
heart sick when I think of them. One mother, a farmer's wife, 
said recently that she did not dare go away from the house and 
leave her children alone, because of the vile influences that they 
might be subject to from the ‘‘help.’’ I could tell you facts in 
regard to dangers to country boys that have not yet been touched 
upon. If I had a dozen boys, I should not want one of them 
brought up in the country, and, education or no education, I 
should not send one.to the country schools. It is bad enough in 
the village schools, and, ill feeling or not, I insist on picking my 
children's playmates. Mr. Raven is warranted in all that he 
says, only it seems to me he has hardly made it strong enough, 
If others who take issue with him have never known such expe- 
riences, they may well thank God, but I know that just such a 
condition does exist to endanger the life of a country boy far 
more than to the city boy. I know that, in the country, people of 
immoral character are received into homes when, in the city 
they would not be recognized. I have lived in this village for 
nearly five years, and have seen immorality steadily increase, in 
spite of all that could be done, by one or two lives that had a 
semblance of respectability, and it has spread from boy to boy 
and girl to girl like a contagious disease. : 


And from the same state there comes this corrobora- 
tive testimony : 


I have been deeply interested in the discussion of ‘‘ City Dan- 
gers and Country Dangers,’’ caused by the Rev. A. N. Raven's 
article. Having been a country boy myself, I can testify to the 
corrupt influences to which boys in the country are subject. 
Never having lived in a city, I cannot make a comparison, but I 
do know that the association of farmers’ boys with corrupt hired 
men and vicious boys will many times more tha» outweigh the 
influence that even Christian parents can have over their chil- 
dren ; for, where there may be one family in twenty that are try- 
ing to bring up their children to love God and fear to do evil, the 
other nineteen are careless and indifferent asto whom their chil- 
dren associate with. I sometimes wonder how I ever arrived to 
a mature age with enough vital moral principle left in me to ac- 
cept Christ and gain that new birth that started me on the road 
to safety. It is almost impossible to hire men ona farm that are 
not addicted to all the low, evil, immoral practices that can be 
imagined, users of profane language, tobacco, rum, obscene talk 
and stories, vicious beyond the imagination of any pure-minded 
person. And now, with boys of my own to bring up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, I find the way hedged with dif- 
ficulties, gathering them daily around the family altar, with regu- 
lar attendance at Sunday services, Christian Endeavor Society, 
and Junior Christian Endeavor Society, using every means that 
lies within my reach, yet I tremble lest the associations at school 
and with boys in the neighborhood, which are in a measure un- 
avoidable, may outweigh all my efforts, and only trust in an over- 
ruling power keeps up my courage and hope. I have stopped 
hiring any help whatever, unless I am sure they will not teach my 
boys immorality, ata pecuniary loss, to be sure, for, as I said 
before, it is hardly possible to get help of the right kind to carry 
on my farm. I hope that this subject may be kept before the 
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readers of The Sunday School Times-until it is thoroughly under- 
stood. 

From a Presbyterian pastor in a rural community in 
Central: New York there is similar testimony. He says : 

{ am heartily in accord with you in knowing that Satan is ac- 
tive in the country districts. To those who doubt it, would it not 
be fair to challenge them to submit a sketch map of their own 
school district, showing every house, and noting, from personal 
knowledge, the religious and moral status of its household? Pos- 
sibly this would bring also a sense of responsibility for the sub- 
merged neighbors. 

A pastor in Ohio has this added testimony to give : 

I was brought up in a large city, but the vilest temptations and 
the vilest language ever heard by my boyish life came to me one 
summer vacation, when I spént two or three weeks in the country. 
The country store, the lonely country field life, and the country 
barn, give play to dangers to country boys which their parents 
never dream of. Nor can a Christian mother se/ect her boy's 
company to the same degree as many a city mother can, and 
many do. But alas! the Devil is cute and cunning and devilish 
in both city and country, and amazingly successful. 

A physician in California who has had experience in 
both country and city has this to say on the subject : 

Apropos to the discussion of the relative morals of city and 
country boys, permit me to state : I have practiced medicine in 
this country community fifteen years ; prior to that, for ten years 
in the city. I am city bred. I came here on account of ill- 
health. The sacrifice involved in the move was considerable, but 
I supposed it would be offset by the purer moral atmosphere that 
would surround my children. In thus supposing I was mistaken. 
‘Ten years of service on our school board, together with a fairly 
extensive practice, has brought me into close contact with chil- 
dren and young people. I have learned that vice is a disease of 
human nature, neither urban nor suburban. I believe that parents 
are less watchful over boys in the country. Perhaps the feeling of 
security expressed by your first correspondent may partially ac- 
count for the difference. 

It is to be observed that all these writers speak from 
personal observation and experience in rural neigh- 
borhoods ; hence they are not to be counted among 
those who are unacquainted with the facts in the case. 
Let therefore no parent, in either city or country, sup- 
pose that his children are free from temptation because 
their home is just where it is. All of them need watch- 
ing and counseling and guarding. 
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From Contributors 


Charles S. Robinson as I Knew Him 


By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 


es HE Troy University,’’ so called, was one of those 

peculiarly American enterprises which emerged 
into life with a huge pile of brick and mortar, no funds, 
and a faculty of three, of which body of unfortunates I 
was one. As a matter of course, I appeared at the in- 
auguration ceremony, which took place on a broiling 
day in September, 1858, in the college chapel, where a 
large audience listened, with profuse perspiration, to a 
heavy inaugural address. In the state of desperation to 
which they were reduced by this performance, it was 
not reassuring to confront the next item on the program, 
‘Oration, by the Rev. C. S. Robinson, M.A.’’ He 
came upon the platform with his pale face and solemn 
eyes, and hair as black and glossy as a lump of anthra- 
cite, and wearing a short, thin, alpaca sack-coat, and 
began with a few half-humorous words about the awk- 
wardness of his being set down for an oration, and hav- 
ing no oration to deliver. Then he struck into an easy, 
extempore talk on ‘‘ The Aristocracy of Intellect,’’ which 
came upon the jaded audience like a fresh westerly 
breeze. For twenty-five or thirty minutes he literally 
coruscated. After more than forty years, that address, 
with its living thought, happy illustrations, and sallies of 
wit, comes back to me as one of the most brilliant 
and telling that I ever heard. Dr. Johni McClintock, 
our president, who knew, if any man did, what good 
speaking was, was enthusiastic. 

Ac that time Dr. Robinson was the pastor of the Park 
Presbyterian Church of Troy,—his first pastoral charge. 
I have no reason to think that his ministry there was not 
happy and successful, but I did not know him very well 
in those days,- and never heard him, afterwards, é@y 
much about the Troy pastorate. I remember that he 
used often to speak of a ministerial club to which he 
belonged, known as ‘‘ The Sanhedrim,"’ the energies of 
which seemed to have been mostly devoted to the con- 
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struction and criticism of skeletons of s¢rmons ; and I in- 
ferred that sermonic articulation was there carried to a 
pitch rarely attained, and suggestive of the achievements 
of Dickens's immortal Mr. Venus in another and less 
savory pursuit. 

His stay in Troy was brief. The First Presbyterian 
Church of Brooklyn called him to the pulpit from which 
Dr. Samuel Hanson Cox had preached with such bril- 
liancy and power. Beecher was on one side of him, 
and Storrs on the other. Nevertheless, he quickly es- 
tablished his reputation as a platform speaker, and 
often shared the honors with those giants on public 
occasions, especially at the annual celebrations of the 
Congregational Union, where the best platform talent 
was always represented. He was one of the readiest 
and best extemporizers “I have ever known. Joseph T. 
Duryea equaled him in fluency, and surpassed him in 
elegance of diction and range of thought; but Robinson 
had an easy command of language, which, without any 
attempt at high finish, was good and appropriate, and 
which fiowed on with the swift and free movement 
of a running brook. He abounded in happy illustra- 
tions, droll and unexpected turns, and witty epigrams 
and anecdotes. He found points in the most ordi- 
nary ‘‘situations."’ His sense of the ludicrous was 
so thoroughly a part of him that there were few occa- 
sions on which it did not at least give hints of itself. 
But he was no mere funny man brought forward to 
offset the labored efforts of heavier men: he had serious 
intents, and he had something to say. He did not deal 
with the deeper and philosophic aspects of things,, but 
he brought to bear on his topics a practical earnestness 
and shrewdness. He had not a few elements of a suc- 
cessful business man, and a business-like way of handling 
matters. 

It was during his Brooklyn pastorate that he began 
the work in church hymnology by which he is best 
known. His ‘Songs of the Sanctuary’’ appeared 
when the only hymn and tune book which was at all 
prominently before the public was Beecher's ‘‘ Plymouth 
Collection.’’ Its circulation was almost phenomenal. 
During almost the whole remainder of his life he devoted 
much time and labor to the preparation and revision of 
hymnals. He had acquired some knowledge of music, 
—where or how I do not know. I remember hearing 
his daughter tell how, ‘when she had arranged for a 
musica} entertainment at home, and had invited her 
guests, one of her principal singers disappointed her at 
the last moment, and she went with fear and trembling 
to her father, and besought him to sing the delinquent's 
part in an elaborate concerted piece. Hé consented, 
and the day was saved. After the concert was over, 
sgme one who did not know the doctor said to her : 
‘Who was the old gentleman who sang that part? His 
voice wasn't much, but he knew how."’ 

I saw a good deal of him in Paris, at the beginning of 
the war between France and Germany, and have a lively 
and grateful recollection of the kindness and hospitality 
of himself and Mrs. Robinson, I went away for an ex- 
tended tour in Southern France, Italy, and Switzerland, 
and did not pay much attention to the course of the 
war ; but, on arriving at Geneva after some. weeks, [ 
found that the Germans were moving towards Paris at a 
rate which would soon make it impossible for me to get 
into the city, or, once within, to get out. I hurried 
back, and arrived on a Saturday, and the next morning, 
feeling much depressed, homesick, and generally misera- 
ble, I went to the American Chapel, and found him in 
the pulpit. Some special inspiration must have seized 
him that morning, for his prayer was wonderful. It 
seemed to me as though he held the master-key of my 
heart, and was walking familiarly through all its secret 
chambers. 

We left Paris together, none too soon, as the event 
proved ; for, when he returned to France, a week later, 
he could not enter the city, and was compelled to go 
back to England, and soon sailed for the United States. 
He did not see his apartments in the Rue de la Reine 
Hortense until after the war was over, when he found 
everything undisturbed. We spent a couple of days at 
Houlgate on the Channel, and went one evening to a 
prayer-meeting in the Protestant Church. 
ful service. 


It was a pain- 
Naturally, the approaching invasion was 
the theme of all the prayers and remarks. Going to 
Havre by the morning boat, we had the day upon our 
hands, as the Southampton steamer did not leave until 
evening. By his ceaseless flow of spirits and his lively 


It5 
talk, he made the hours pass quickly, and we went on 
board with our sides fairly aching. We made an excur- 
sion the next day to Salisbury and Stonehenge, and on 
Salisbury Plain exposed ourselves to arrest for aiding 
and abetting a poacher. As we were driving back to 
Salisbury, we saw a dog chasing a hare, and the dog 
and his owner followed the animal down into one of the 
hollows, and killed him. A shepherd was coming in 
hot pursuit of the transgressor, and we whipped up, 
headed off the shepherd, took the poacher on board with 
his game hidden under his coat, and gave him a free 
passage to Salisbury. 

Dr. Robinson returned to New York after resigning 
his position in Paris, and devoted himself to the erection 
of the new Memorial Presbyterian Church on Madison 
Avenue. He had looked forward to commanding a clear 
field from the new site, but before the church edifice 
was completed, the Fifth Avenue Church, with its enor- 
mous wealth, planted itself within a short distance, and 
proceeded to erect its costly structure. The financial 
difficulties of the new enterprise were aggravated by a 
panic. He persevered, however, and saw the church 
completed and dedicated. During this time he labored 
incessantly, — writing, preaching, lecturing, 
financiering, and contributing largely of his own means. 
He wrote for different magazines and religious journals ; 
he was a contributor to The Sunday School Times, both 
in its lesson pages and its general columns, during a 
period of fourteen years; and for a year or two he 


visiting, 


He continued his 
hymn-book work, published some small volumes on 
biblical subjects, and issued his Sunday sermons each 
week in pamphlet form. 


edited a weekly household paper. 


The result of this accumulation of labors was com- 
plete nervous prostration. 
occasionally asserted itself. 


Even then his droll humor 
He told me that his physi- 
cian had directed him to use Apollinaris water, but that 
he never could remember the name. ‘At last,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I managed it in this way. 1 used to say to my- 
self, ‘ Paul may plant, and Apollos may water, —Apolli- 
naris water.’ ’’ I doubt if he ever entirely recovered, 
though he held two pastorates after he left the «* Memo- 
rial.'’ If his later years seemed clouded, and he was 
other than the light-hearted merry companion of former 
years, much must be laid to that account. 

The last note I ever had from him was about finding 
some one to write a paper on Jewish music. ‘* The 
only branch of the subject,’’ said he, ‘‘ that 1 know any- 
* One afternoon, in the 
Marble Collegiate Church, a meeting was in progress, 


thing about is the jewsharp.' 


when the sound of thunder was heard, and the church 
began to grow dark. The congregation became uneasy, 
and some rose to go out. The chairman begged them 
to be seated, saying that they were dry and comfortable 
in the church, whereas they would incur the danger of 
a drenching if they went out. said he, as 
shall have the 
pleasure of introducing Dr. Robinson.’’ Whereupon 
‘+ Mig 


President, I will endeavor to be as dry as possible.’’ 


«« And now,"’ 
the audience settled down again, ‘‘I 


Robinson began, in his most solemn manner, 


His theological views were distinctly conservative. 
He had little sympathy with modern biblical criticism, 
He 
His busy life is 
He leaves behind him many pleasant memories. 
New York City. 


and, I imagine, did not know very much about it. 
was a worker rather than a student. 
over. 
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Wayside Ministries 
By Charlotte Chambers Hall 


T was as Jesus passed by he healed the man who was 

born blind. It was on his way from Judea to Gali- 

lee, resting at Jacob's well, Jesus administered the water 

of life to the woman and the villagers in Samaria. 

Many of his mighty works and wonderful words were 
wayside ministries. 

Filled with his spirit, his disciples must needs go about 
doing good. To teach a Sunday-school class is blessed 
service ; to proclaim the glorious gospel from the pulpit 
is most blessed ; to be ready to seize opportunity to speak 
the fitly spoken, personal word of eternal life, out of 
season, on the highways, in the cars, in the stores, at 
social functions, anywhere, wherever any will listen, —is 
thrice blessed. 


, 
The winner must be winsome. ‘‘ Learn of me,"’ says 
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the altogether lovely One, who delights to endue with 
such timely grace. 


“* Wouldst thou go forth to bless 1 
Be sure of thine own ground: 
Fix well thy center first, 
Then draw thy circles round.’’— 7rench., 


Alone, all night on the mountain, Jesus communed 
with his Father. Buoyant with the joy of that fellow- 
ship he came down on the storm-tossed Sea of Galilee, 
walked over its heaving waves to the little ship where 
weary disciples were toiling in rowing :—‘‘ Be of good 
cheer : it is 1 ; be not afraid,’’ 

In the high and holy place where the eternal One 
dwells with contrite heart to revive them, he charges 
them with power to triumph over difficulties, and to 
transmit brightness and peace in the valleys of a weary, 
storm-tossed world. ‘The patients in a hospital used to 
say of the late Mrs. Adelaide Howland, whose radiant 
presence carried the atmosphere of heaven : ‘‘ She does 
us good if she but walks through the ward.’’ 

Michael Sabattis, a skilful Indian guide of the Adi- 
rondacks, was converted from a life of daring wickedness 
by the Rev. Dr. John Todd as he was passing through 
Long Lake on his vacation. Sabattis brought many 
Indians to Christ. The old trappers face would light 
up at Jesus’ name. ‘‘! never guided a man through the 
woods whom I did not try to guide also to the way that 
leads to heaven.’’ 

The late Rev. Dr. John Hall of New York used to 
say : ‘‘ There is no vacation in the service of the best 
of masters.’’ As he was walking in the park at Albany 
with a young friend some years ago, he stopped to speak 
with a beggar, and tenderly told him of his Saviour, and 
how to find him. Another time, returning from the 
General Assembly with a weary party of his brethren, 
and none more so than he, when they were crossing the 
river from Jersey City a sleight-of-hand performer came 
in and plied his trade. As the boat neared the New 
York side, all rose to hasten out. A younger minister 
missed Dr. Hall, and went back to find him: There he 
stood, holding the poor man’s hand, looking down with 
sympathy into the hard, world-worn face, pouring out 
the balm of human kindness and divine comfort. Many 
mourn him, rich and: poor, learned and ignorant, Jew 
and Gentile, heathen and Christian. His sympathetic 
nature acquired the power of putting himself to the level 
of those with whom he conversed. A family in an East- 
side tenement hung black on their door when Dr. John 
Hall died ; for they had, like thousands of his mourners, 
felt the warm grasp of his hand, and been blessed by 
his lifelong habit of unostentatious wayside ministries. 

Long ago, when the late Rev. Dr. Narayan Sheshadri 
was in New York, he was going down town in the cars 
with his hostess one evening, when a richly dressed lady 
moved to give him room. Noticing his white turban 
and Indian dress, she said, ‘‘ You are a stranger here ?"’ 
**Yes,"’ he replied, and the conversation continued, 
** Perhaps you are going where I am,—to the lecture on 
Wycliffe.’’ <‘*No,"’ she answered, ‘‘I am going to the 
theater." ‘*Ah! and dfd you ask Jesus to go with 
you?"’’ ‘7 never thought of that,’’ she said. After 
further conference, she promised that, when she reached 
the theater, if she could not conscientiously ask Jesus 
to go in with her, she would turn around and go home. 

A man of affairs, seated opposite, watched Dr. She- 
shadri intently, and doubtless the Indian saint, noticing 
this, also prayed for him. 
club. 


He got out at a well-known 
When they returned from the lecture, the same 
elegant man entered the car at the same club street. 
He hastened to Dr. Sheshadri, told him he had, q. 
heard his conversation, and felt so impressed by it that 
he had not had a moment's peace that evening. Then 
he listened, as only hungry souls can, to the satisfying 
unfolding of that way of life which is worth living. 

At first we may not be able to reach careworn fellow- 
travelers except ‘‘ by the way of the throne ;’" then the 
sympathetic look, the courteous, considerate act, will 
come of ifself ; and then from the throne will be sent his 
messenger, with a live coal from his altar to touch our 
lips to speak his love. Step by step we may follow on, 
as these great apostles of evangelical Christianity of India 
and of America, to be like Him who came ‘out of the 
ivory palaces '’ to minister and give his life for many. 

Are hearts that receive made glad? Gladder are they 
that give ; and who can measure their joyful surprise, 
when, reckoned through all time, the garnered results 
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of their wayside ministries ‘shall be revealed, and the 
King say unto them, ‘‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father,"’ 
‘ye did it unto me*’ ? 
New York City. 
x 2% 


“Kind o’ Squandered” 


By Ida M. Gardner 


EORGE KENNAN spoke in the Outlook, in his 

‘Story of the War,’’ of the splendid behavior of 

the colored troops at Santiago, and bore personal testi- 

mony to the extraordinary fortitude and self-control of 

the colored regulars whom he saw in the field hospital 
of the Fifth Army Corps. 

In conversation with one of these regulars, Kennan 
asked, ‘‘Did your comrades show signs of fear when 
they went into action?’’ With a grin the other 
answered, ‘* No, not egzactly ; two or three of ’em looked 
kind o’squandered just at first, but they ‘mighty soon 
braced up.”’ 

It is the ability to brace up at the moment when one 
feels ‘‘kind o’squandered’’ that makes the difference 
between a hero and a coward. The bravest of men have 
felt amoment of fear ‘just at first.’’ The coward yields 
and runs. The hero braces up ‘‘ mighty soon.’’ 


Chicago, MU. 
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For Children at FHome 


Tommie’s Camel 
By R. K. Munkittrick 


HE camel in the circus stands 
And nods in perfect peace and calm, 
As if upon the desert sands 
Beneath the sleepy palm. 


I clap my hands in wild delight, 
As if lost in a fairy spell, 

To see him rock from left to right, 
And know that I am well. 


Because while musing in his tracks 
He’s like the camel overhead, 

That’s all made out of ceiling cracks, 
When I am sick in bed. 


Siasconset, Mass. 
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How Rosalie Got Enough Cream 
Candy 
By Anne Guilbert Mahon 


LICE had never had a quarter of a dollar in her life. 
She lived on a farm, where there was always plenty to 
eat and everything was vcry comfortable, but ‘‘ spending 
money'’ was scarce, and Alice had never more than a 
penny given her, and even those were rare. So that 
when Mrs. Bent, who was boarding at the farm, gave 
her eight bright silver quarters on her eighth birthday, 
Alice could hardly believe her own eyes, and wondered 
how she could ever spend all that money. 

Another little girl in the house had a birthday on the 
very same day—Rosalie Bent,—and she, too, was just 
eight years old. 

Rosalie was an only child and an only grandchild, 
and she was as petted and spoilt as it is possible for a 
little girl to be. She had a trunk full of pretty dresses, 
which were a source of the greatest admiration to Alice 
Holmes, and she had every kind of toy and game, and 
so many dolls that she declared she was tired of them 
all, and ‘* hated dolls.’’ 

Mrs. Bent could think of nothing to get for her little 
daughter's birthday, so she decided to give her the 
money instead, and gave her a silver quarter for each 
year of her life. 

‘- Now dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ that's a great deal of money 
for a little girl. I hope you won't spend it foolishly. 
If I were you, I'd put it away until I found something 
I really wanted."’ 

As Alice's birthday came on exactly the same day, 
Mrs. Bent, knowing how scarce money was in the 
Holmes household, had given her the same present. 
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Now, if there was one thing Rosalie loved, it was 
cream candy. She could never get enough of it, and 
Mrs. Bent, who was very careful of her child, only al- 
lowed her to have it on rare occasions. 

‘¢1 know what I'll do with my quarters,"’ said Rosalie 
to herself, «I'll buy just as much cream candy as I want ; 
for once in my life I'll have enough.’’ 

But how to get to the village to buy it was now 
Rosalie’s difficulty. She knew her mother would not 
approve ; but she eased her conscience by saying that 
the money was all her own, to do as she liked with; 
that cream candy could not possibly hurt her, no matter 
how much she ate; and that she would buy some 
chocolates for her mother at the same time. 

She was standing on the porch, thinking how she could 
get off, when up drove Bill Holmes in the market wagon. 
Here was her chance ! 

‘* Bill! Bill !’’ she called, «‘ won't you take me with 
you ?”’ 

‘Why, sure,’’ said’ good-natured Bill; but you'll 


have to amuse youtself somewhere while I take these 


vegetables to market.’’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’’ said Rosalie, as she climbed into the 
wagon. It was just what she wanted, and she would 
walk up and down the street, and eat her candy, while 
Bill was at market. 

The woman in the candy-store looked in amazement 
at the little girl who wanted so much cream candy, as 
she said : 

‘* You don’t want all cream,—do you, sissy ?'’ 

That ‘‘sissy’’ made’ Rosalie mad ; she straightened 
herself up, and looked withering!ly at the woman. 

‘*Of course, I do. I know what I want !"’ she replied 
snappishly. 

The box of chocolates for her mother looked very 
small beside the big package of candy for herself ; but 
‘‘It's my birthday, and it's my money,'’ she said to 
herself. 

The cream candy certainly was good. Rosalie thought 
she had never tasted better. Bill had said he would be 
about half an hour, and Rosalie was sure she could eat 
most of the candy in that time. 

She walked slowly up aside street, enjoying the candy ; 
but, somehow, she was not enjoyingit as much as shehad 
expected. She almost wished she had taken’ Alice 
along and given her some; but then Alice might have 
told. The thought of her mother made her uncomfort- 
able ; she had to look at the box of chocolates many 
times to reassure herself. 

It would soon be time to meet Bill, now, and Rosalie 
looked ‘with dismay at the still large package in her hand. 
She had eaten a great deal, and it seemed to have no 
taste now ; but she must hurry up and finish it. She 
ate faster than ever, but, the more she ate, the bigger 
that package seemed to grow. She thought she had 
never tasted anything so sickening sweet in her life. She 
felt sure she never wanted to see cream candy again. 
She could not eat any more. 

There were some children playing in the street. 
Rosalie ran up to them with the big package of candy. 
‘Here ! here's some candy for you,’’ and, before the 
children could reply, the little girl had thrust it into the 
hand of one of them and run off. 

During the ride home, Rosalie kept tasting that cream 
candy. She felt sick, and she felt guilty and miserable. 
Her mother had said not to spend the money foolishly, 
and what would she say ? 

Mrs. Bent was standing on ‘the porch when her little 
girl got back. No one knew she had gone to town with 
Bill, and her mother was very much worried. 

Rosalie was now so miserably sick and unhappy that 
she could only hand her mother the box of chocolates, 
and cry. - ’ 

When Mrs. Bent saw how sick her little girl really was, 
she asked no questions, but took her up to her dwn bed, 
where Rosalie spent the rest of her birthday, as sick and 
wretched a little girl as it was possible to find. 

Rosalie could not be content until she had told the 
whole story of the cream candy, and Mrs. Bent talked to 
her gravely but kindly about her deceit and selfishness. 

Towards evening Rosalie felt better. She was sitting 
on her mother's lap at the window, watching the shadows 
creep over the lawn and the new moon rise. over the 
river, when there was a knock at the door, and in came 
Alice, her face beaming with smiles. 

After asking how Rosalie felt, Alice produced two 
parcels, and gave one—containing some delicate pink 
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roses—to Mrs. Bent, and the other—a small package 
done up in white paper—to Rosalie. 

««T’ve had such a happy birthday, Mrs. Bent It was 
so kind of you to give me the quarters. I went down 
town this afternoon and spent it all, and I'd like you and 
Rosalie to take these little things 1 bought for you."’ 

«What did you buy with your money, dear ?'’ asked 
Rosalie’ s mother. 

«Oh! I got a pretty tie for father to wear on Sundays ; 
and I bought mother a beautiful red geranium plant, she's 
so fond of them ; Bill wanted a book, so I got him that ; 
and I bought the baby a sweet little doll."’ 

«« But what did you buy for yourself ?"’ 

«« Well, I didn’t get anything just for myse/f, but I 
never had such a happy birthday. I wanted to get 
you and Rosalie something you liked, and I knew you 
loved flowers, and that Rosalie was so fond of cream 
candy.”’ 

Rosalie gave a little shudder as she looked at the white- 
paper package in her hand ; but her mother gave her a 
meaning look, and thanked Alice for her presents. 

«« Well,”’ said Rosalie, thoughtfully, after Alice had 
left them, and they had heard her go singing down the 
stairs, ‘‘I can’t bear the sight of this cream candy ; but 
it was awfully good of Alice to think of me. It seems 
to me she thought of everybody, and I didn’t think of 
any one but myself, and she says she never had such a 
happy birthday, and I'm sure I never had such a miser- 
able one. I believe I'll try it myself next year."’ 

Then Mrs. Bent told her little girl that, if she tried to 
think of others, and give them happiness, she would 
have plenty of opportunities without waiting a whole 
year for her birthday to come around. 

Rosalie did try it, and found that ‘it zs more blessed 
to give than to receive."’ 

She is a big girl now, but Rosalie can never see cream 
candy without feeling sick ; yet she feels grateful for the 
lesson it taught her, —to think of some one beside herself. 


Philadelphia. 
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For the Superintendent 


What May be Studied in a Graded 
Sunday-School 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


Editor's Note.—Honest doubts and practical difficulties may 
suggest themselves to those who have read Mr. Fergusson's 
ar icles on grading, of whi-_h the article printed herewith is the 
fourth and last. These articles are the result of years of study 
and searching examination of the subject by Mr. Fergusson. 
His theories and suggested methods have passed through the 
cross-examination and testing fire of many a Sunday-school con- 
vention and conference. The articles have told why, in the light 
ef-the writer's judgment and experience, the Sunday-school 
ought to be graded, how it should be graded, how the graded 
system can be introduced, and, now, what may be studied in a 
graded school. Mr. Fergusson would now welcome questions 
on the subject from the ws 9:88 of The Sunday School Times. 
Ifany of his suggestions, plans, or principles, would seem not to 
be practicable, or not to hold good, in actual Sunday-schools 
under existing limitations and circumstances, Mr. Fergusson 
‘would like to know of such cases. He would like to have an 
opportunity to consider, and, so far asin his power, to answer, 
any objections to, or inquiries about, the graded system, that 
may occur to his readers. Letters on the subject should be ad- 
dressed to the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, 105 East State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


HE widespread and insistent demand from superin- 
tendents and pastors for help in providing for their 
Sunday-schools materials for graded teaching is one of 
the encouraging signs of the times. To meet this de- 
mand, many of our more progressive Sunday-schools 
have prepared and printed supplemental lesson-courses 
of their own. Others have been issued at various times 
by Sunday-school publishers and secretaries. In a few 
cases, these courses have been revised in the light of 
actual experience, and are said 
operation. 

The question, however, of what things may and should 
be studied in a graded Sunday-school, is not to be an- 
swered by the adoption of any one of these courses, 
however excellent in itself. 


to be successful in 


What about the main les- 
sons, to which these are avowedly supplemental? A 
school can hardly say it is giving graded instruction to 
its pupils, when this occupies but a brief five or ten 
minutes .of the whole time allotted for instruction, the 
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emphasis being placed each Sunday upon another lesson 
not included in the graded plan, 

Appreciating the need of something more thorough, 
many Sunday-schools in the past few years have dis- 
carded the current International lesson-helps entirely, 
and have adopted instead a graded course of Bible les- 
sons. Some of these Sunday-schools have found profit 
in the change; others, after a careful trial, have re- 
turned to the old lessons, assigning various reasons for 
their failure to make the graded lessons a success. 

The fact is that, in the problem of better Sunday- 
school teaching, the labor factor is a hundred times 
more important than the lesson factor. If it is necessary 
to have good lessons in order to have good teaching, 
how do you explain the educational influence of the 
Sunday-school fifty years ago, or the solid pedagogic 
worth of the primary instruction which thousands of 
well-trained primary teachers to-day are evolving from 
the International Lessons each Sunday? The inquirer 
after printed materials for graded lesson-teaching in the 
Sunday-school is somewhat in the position of Naaman 
before the gate of Elisha, —he knows that he needs some- 
thing, and has figured out in his own mind just what the 
prophet ought to give him. To be told that what he 
needs is not better lessons, but better teachers, and a 
better chance for the teachers to teach, seems to be no 
answer at all. Nevertheless, for nine such inquirers out 
of ten that is the true answer. 

Let us suppose, however, that our inquirer, believing 
that ‘‘that is best which lieth nearest,’’ has already be- 
gun to improve the teaching in his Sunday-school, has 
introduced the graded system, substantially as described 
in the previous articles, and has organized his teachers 
under a cabinet or executive committee, with the assist- 
ance, perhaps, of some professional teacher as super- 
visor of instruction, and that these teachers are now 
ready to undertake something more definite than the 
International Lessons as usually taught. What can such 
a Sunday-school aim to teach ? 

There are good reasons why such a Sunday-school 
should not discard the International Lessons, unless it 
be in the infant department (lower half of the primary), 
where the little children, fresh from the nursery, greatly 
need a special course of Bible lessons that shall present 
fundamental principles and ideas along a line of connec- 
tion intelligible to the child, and with a liberal use of 
illustrafive Bible stories. In the other departments, in- 
cluding the primary, good graded lesson-helps can 
already be secured, and provision is made in these for 
making clear the connection between the lessons. ° With 
such supervision of the teaching work as has been sug- 
gested, and with an occasional supplemental lesson in 
class or from the desk, to explain, for instance, the his- 
torical jump from John to Hosea next July, the Inter- 
national Lessons may safely be left as the scriptural 
basis of the main teaching work, and in the years to 
come, when all but the youngest pupils have learned the 
historical perspective of their Bibles, such a jump will 
occasion no confusion whatever. 

In fact, as some Sunday-schools have already discov- 
ered, the effect of graded work is to make the Inter- 
national Lessons, with all their wealth of pictures, maps, 
and printed helps, more, rather than less, available,.the 
upper grades making use of the more extended passages 
now recommended by the Committee. The force of 
most of the objections commonly urged against the In- 
ternational Lessons, except in the case of the youngest 
scholars, rests upon conditions which graded work will 
make to disappear. 

But how can we have graded teaching without a 
graded course Of lessons ? 
graded teachers. 


The answer is, By having 
Graded teachers can teach graded 
lessons from an ungraded passage ; but ungraded teach- 
ers cannot, usually, teach graded lessons even if graded 
passages are given them to teach. This is why the ad- 
mirable lessons prepared by Dr. Blakeslee have proved 
so disappointing to some Sunday-schools. 

To make clear what I mean by grading the teachers, 
let us suppose that you have a Sunday-school of a hun- 
dred and fifty members, with the primary department in 
the only separate room available at present. According 
to the classification advised in former articles, you find 
you have six junior teachers, five senior teachers, and 
three adult teachers.- Let us leave the adult teachers 

You call a meeting of your 
junior teachers - after Sunday-school, and get them to 
elect the best qualified teacher among their number as 


alone for the present. 
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head junior teacher. Now agree on a time for a regular 
meeting, preferably for an hour once a week, though 
half an hour a week, or a full meeting every two weeks, 
will do to begin with. Arrange for that meeting with 
your head teacher, and keep away yourself, except as 
invited. After a brief opening prayer, have the lesson 
for next Sunday read, and any needful explanations 
made, and then let the head teacher teach the lesson 
just as she expects to do with her own class, the other 
teachers pretending to be pupils. In a few weeks, if not 
at once, some other teacher can be induced to prepare 
and give the lesson in her own way ; perhaps each in turn, 
though this should not be insisted upon. If the way is 
clear, at a special meeting; if not regularly, invite the 
teachers of a similar grade in the neighboring Sunday- 
schools, and add to the program a brief discussion, per- 
haps a paper, on some topic of interest. Now start 
your senior teachers in the same way. Keep the two 
sets ot teachers separate, realizing that to permit them 
to unite forces, as will almost certainly be propcsed by 
somebody, is to lose the special value of the work. The 
result of such graded meetings will be that whatever of 
skill there is in the work of any one of the teachers will 
speedily become, first the ambition, and then the posses- 
sion, of the rest. . The constant effort to adapt the teaching 
to one grade of pupils will tend to shape and fix the teach- 
ing methods of all ; and soon there will begin to evolve 
an undefined and unwritten body of teaching, biblical, 
geographical, doctrinal, and ethical, as the needed com- 
plement of the regular lesson teaching. 

Now you are ready to introduce your supplemental 
lessons. To have introduced these at the outset, with 
no assurance of the systematic and effective teaching of 
the main lesson, would have been simply to rob the 
main lessons for the sake of a parcel of words of little 
present and doubtful future value. 

Suggestions as to supplemental primary teaching mzy 
be gleaned from such a book as Mr. Israel P. Black's 
‘* Practical Primary Plans,’’ or from some of the numer- 
ous helps listed in the appendix thereto. This book also 
contains a brief classification of studies proper to the 
primary and intermediate grades, prepared at the New 
Jersey Summer School of Primary Methods in 1896. 

For the junior department in general, including the 
intermediate department, the teachers will probably 
find that they can take from five to ten minutes of the 
lesson time for supplemental lessons. The order of 
these lessons should vary with reference to the move- 
ment of the main lessons through the Bible; and a 
course planned by the teachers themselves, with the help 
of pastor, superintendent, or any other qualified to give 
help, will be far better than the best ready-made printed 
course in the market. The course, however, may well 
begin with the books of the Bible, as listed on the front 
page, each scholar having a Bible of his own, and learn- 
ing to find places readily, to know the names in their 
order, and to remember, as far as possible, each book by 
A brief 
talk upon the character, with, perhaps, a picture shown, 
and one or more passages verifying the story looked up, 
will give the name of that book a meaning, and imper- 
tant verses may be memorized. 

Such Bible geography as can be illustrated in the cur- 
rent lessons should be taught, sometimes from the maps 


the one or more salient characters it contains. 


in the lesson quarterlies, sometimes from rough outline 
maps showing only the facts to be learned, and again 
from the school geography, making connection with the 
facts learned at school. A selection of standard hymns, 
taught directly from the church hymnal, will furnish 
material for many lessons of great value. Systematic 
giving, begun in the primary department, should be pur- 
sued in a series of talks on the benevolent causes of the 
denomination, and our duty thereto. In the third and 
fourth years the doctrines of grace and the qualifications 
and steps necessary*to church-membership should be 
simply and clearly taught. 

In the senior department even now, and much more 
when graded conditions prevail, the thirty-five minutes 
of lesson time will be usually all needed for the main 
lesson, with its necessary side-lights and linkings. In 
place of a brief supplemental period, therefore, the 
cabinet should arrange for the occasional teaching of a 
special lesson, the regular lesson for the day being 
omitted. Proper themes for such lessons may be the 
political history of Israel, showing the sequence of events 
and the steady development of God’s purpose ; the out- 
line of Christ's life ; the history and organization of our 



























































































































































































































































































church ; the reasons for present Christian decision, ‘The 
last-named is already widely advocated, as ‘‘‘ Decision 
Day,’’ and followed by many schools. 

The adult department needs, more than anything 
else, a longer lesson period: Forty-five minutes, at 
least, should be given them. As for special studies, an 
excellent compendium of doctrine and morals is at hand 
in the Catechism, which the teacher might take up in 
ten-minute preludes, The normal class should practice 
itself in framing questions, preparing lesson plans, and 
other pedagogical applications of the current lesson. 

With these departments, and others that may be 
formed, pursuing each its special line of effort, aiming for 
the completest mastery of its particular task, and held 
to the continuous performance of that task by an adequate 
system of rotation, the Sunday-school will grow in teach- 
ing power with the years. And with all the work still cen- 
tered, as at present, around one chosen portion of God's 
Word, the unity of the school with itself and the millions 
of its fellow-students will be maintained, and the spir- 
itual end of all—the salvation of souls and the upbuild- 
ing of character—will continue to be the forefront of the 
plan. 


Trenton, N. J. 
*% % 


How shall a superintendent commu- 
nicate with his teachers when he 
wishes to give them hints on their 
work? If he has many points to make, there is an ad- 
vantage in presenting them in the printed circular rather 
than by the oral method, in that it may be referred to 
again and again; and so firmly fix them in the mind. 
The superintendent of the Dundas Centre Methodist 
Sunday-school, in London, Ontario, distributes to his 
teachers a little pink folder containing the following mat- 
ter, which is not commonplace—as such things often are : 


Printed Hints 
to Teachers 


Dundas Centre Methodist Sunday-School 





A Confidential Talk with the Teachers by the Superintendent 





1, A teachers’ prayer-meeting is held in the choir room every 
Sunday afternoon at 2.15. This is a most delightful and prefitable 
service, and just the preparation you need before meeting your 
class. Make an effort to attend. If you can't come at a quar- 
ter past two, come at half past. Come anyway. 

2. The school opens promptly at 2.45. Be in your place at 
least five minutes earlier. The prayer-meeting closes in time to 
permit this. 

3. Greet every scholar with a smile and a handshake. If you 
have not been in the habit of doing this, try it. It pays. 

4. Examine the contents of your supply envelope, and see that 
it contains everything you need. If anything is missing, send for 
it at once to the secretary's office. 

5. During opening and closing exercises sit with the class defore 
you, and not édehind you. ‘Take a little pride in seeing every 
member of your class take partin the service. See that they are 
supplied with hymn-bocks and orders of service before they 
are heeded, not a/fer, and set them the example by joining 
heartily in the service of responsive reading, singing, and prayer. 
If you don't, your class won't. 

6. If they do not follow, your example, have a quiet talk with 
them about it. If necessary, take the afternoon for it. Settle the 
matter with them before you drop it. 

7. Bring your own Bible with you, and use it. Never use a 
banner or other help in the school. 

8. Endeavor to have every member of your class bring his own 
Bible. If you have any difficulty in this matter, then look upon 
it as a difficulty to be overcome, and keep at it until you over- 
come it. Others have, and you can. 

9g. The use of the class-book is intended to encourage and pro- 
mote regular attendance, promptness, lesson study, systematic 
giving, and bringing a Bible to school. 

ro. Be very particular, therefore, in marking your class-book, 
paying special attention to any item wherein your class is de- 
ficient. This part of the service can be made very interesting to 
the class. Make it so. 

1x. Look after absentees promptly, and visit them, if possible. 
If unable to do this, write a letter. Post-cards and suggestive 
forms can be had from the secretary. 

12. If scholars are absent for any of the following reasons,—(1) 
too sick to come, (2) contagious disease in the home, (3) out oi 
the city,—see that excuse blanks are properly filled out and 
handed to the secretary, who will make the proper entry in the 
class-book. Always see that scholars leaving the city for one or 
more Sundays are provided with vacation cards. Excuse blanks 
and vacation cards can be had from the secretary. 

13. Don't leave ‘‘ Orders of Service"’ on the floor. Place them 
carefully in the supply envelope, and return to the secretary's 
office at close of school. 

14. The book strap belongs to the librarian’s department, and 
should be returned there. Don't try jo crowd it into the supply 
envelope. It only causes trouble. 

15. Pray for some member of your class each day by name 
Make this a rule of your life, and let nothing prevent its obser- 
vance. Let your aim be ** My Class for Christ."’ 

16, Report all cases of sickness and death to the superintendent. 
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If you cannot see him conveniently, send him a post-card. . His 
address is 30 Prospect Avenue. 

17. If you are going to be absent from your class for a Sunday, 
procure a substitute. If you cannot do this, notify the superin- 
tendent of that department, Mr. A. N. Udy, 434 Maitland Street. 

18. Absolute co-operation between teacher and superintendent 
is necessary if perfect order and efficiency in the school is to be 
maintained. ‘Teachers are expected to, and must, control their 
classes. 

19. It would greatly facilitate the work of the grading superin- 
tendent if teachers would report to her. as well as the secretary, 
the names of any scholars leaving the school. 

20. Keep this in your Bible, and read it over occasionally. If 
you should accidentally lose it, ask for another. 

PRINTED BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTIVE. 


For the Teacher 


Primary Principles for All Grades 
By Julia E. Peck 


> 


|* response to a request for a special primary course, 

I experimented for several months in getting up a 
set of lessons which should meet the demand of primary 
teachers for a course giving fundamentals of religious 
instruction, 

This work of writing and testing primary lessons, of 
selecting topics that should cover the ground in a man- 
ner satisfactory to those who are desirous of a special 
primary course, revealed certain facts in regard to the 
close relation between the primary department and the 
main school. 

These facts were brought to light in testing my own 
lessons, and in studying other primary courses and ex- 
periments in progress at the same time. Other ques- 
tions seemed to be involved besides the single question, 
‘* What is the beginning and end of a set of lessons ex- 
actly suited to young children ?"’ 

It was with.a good deal of surprise that I found, by 
experiment, that a scientific course best suited to the 
capacity of babies would make. an excellent course, in 
outline, for older children. The babies may study it in 
general outline, while, with the intermediates, we de- 
velop it more fully, and with higher grades it can be 
used to cover wider ground, taking it up in detail, and 
broadening it in proportion to the mental capacity of the 
class for solid Bible study. 

There is much to be said in favor of one course for 
all, yet, in this day and generation of chiid study, we 
have learned that the babies must be considered as hav- 
ing special claims in any lesson course, If the one- 
course-for-all is constructed without special regard for 
the claims of the primary class, the hurt in using it as 
it stands is serious. If, on the other hand, our primary 
experts, in their tender regard for the best good of their 
babies, write a course scientifically correct for the young- 
est children, there are questions involved in relation to 
the primary course which need serious consideration. 

When the children leave the primary class, what lies 
ahead of them in the way of religious instruction? How 
can our special primary course fit them for entering older 
classes? Is there any relation between our scientific 
primary course (supposing we had one) and the course 
used by the main school? If not, then the very best 
we can do in the primary room is, in part, a failure. 

It is the primary teacher's serious business to look 
ahead, and to note the plan of instruction in older classes. 
— class may have a scientific training from a 
.‘rittly primary standpoint ; and yet, if a certain element 
of common sense be lacking in the teacher's plan, —the 
sense which takes into consideration actual conditions 
which must be met,—if promotion day finds the children 
all adrift on unknown seas, we have somewhere made a 
great mistake. This sometimes happens in secular 
schools and kindergartens. Let me explain how. 

Two secular kindergartners were spending an evening 
together, looking over their newest material, and «‘ talk- 
ing shop." One had been visiting in Boston, and was 
anxious to explain how valuable were certain new 
courses of study introduced in the grammar schools. 
This kindergartners enthusiasm was checked by the stay- 
at-home, who announced that she knew nothing of, and 
cared nothing for, grades above the kindergarten. 

What of the graduates of a class where the teacher 
knows nothing of, and has no interest in, her children’s 
future instruction? Her children ‘are, as a general 
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thing, spoiled babies, and are quite unhappy until they 
get their bearings in their new surroundings. Then, 
after this painful period, which causes them unnecessary 
nervous strain and heartache, is over, and supposing 
them to have had (so far as it goes) a good training, they 
recover from the oppressed feeling that they are round 
babies in square holes, and go to work with the others, 
though at the disadvantage of serious loss of time. 

While experimenting in an intermediate class with my 
own primary lesson course, I found that where it was 
faulty and needed reconstruction for these older chil- 
dren, it had been faulty and needed reconstruction for 
the primaries. Where it had failed withthe interme- 
diates, it had failed with the babies, and for the same 
reasons. ve 

It is an actuai fact that a Bible-class teacher of. young 
men was in the habit of reading the primary hints in his 
lesson paper to get at the underlying principles as set 
forth by the writer, who was a trained secular primary 
teacher. While he did not vse her words, he used her 
plan, and found, zs he said, that ‘‘ the average young 
man is greatly in need of kindergarten instruction.’’ 
This sounds like nonsense until one considers that the 
principles set forth in these primary lessons were no 
more limited to the kindergarten and primary age than 
is the sunshine which falls on the heads of our children, 
or the tide of the ocean which washes up ‘pretty 
shells’’ for their play. 

Look at the best primary course you ever saw, study 
its underlying principles gleaned from the world’s great 
educators, and see if the beginnings of a child's re- 
ligious instruction, according to natural law, are not. the 
beginnings of. wider thought for the primaries, and of 
widest thought and study for Bible classes. as 

In planning a course of Bible lessons for the school 
as a whole, why not make special provision for the 
babies, in the form of an outline course constructed on 
principles underlying mind-and-soul growth from be- 
ginnings rooted and grounded in the lesson plan of the 
Great Teacher, who used things and thoughts nearest 
at_ hand to lead from the seen to the unseen, from the 
kniown to the unknown, from earth to heaven, 


Northanipton, Mass. 
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A teacher who wishes to be of the 
greatest possible usefulness as a 
teacher should see that his interests 
go out beyond the bounds of his class. The interests 
of the school, the whole parish, and the entire commu- 
nity, are to be taken into consideration. How tohelp a 
teacher to such breadth is suggested by the program of 
one school’s monthly teachers’ -meeting, at which a paper 
was read by one of the teachers or officers. The subjects 
follow : 


Breadth of a 
Teacher's Interests 


How can the teachers help the pastor ? 

Home Department night. Howcan the teacher help it along? 

Why I attend the teachers'-meeting. One-sentence answers to 
be handed in (written, unsigned) by all the teachers and officers, 

How to get the scholars to study their lessons at home. 

Our annual picnic : Shall we have it? Why? When? Where? 

Our Boys’ Brigade : Its benefit to us, and our duty toit. (Com- 
pany A to be present.) 

The proper use of the lesson helps. 

Our state Sunday-school convention. Appointment of dele- 
gates. 

Value and methods of object teaching in the class. 

The teacher's example. 

Which is the better, if a teacher can do but one of the two, to 
teach well or to govern well ? 

The teacher's responsibility. 

Grand rally of the officers and teachers. Entertainment to be 
provided by young men's and young women’s departments. 
Fruit, music, sociability. 


6 


How many little children who have 
been, and are being, required to 
memorize and recite the Golden Text 
know what a ‘‘golden text’ is? Why ‘‘golden’’? 
There is no appearance of gold about it. ‘*Oh, but 
that is figurative, and the adjective is used to signify 
something of peculiar value.’’ If this is the explanation 
that must be made to a child, then the teacher must be 
prepared to show why this Golden Text is relatively so 
much more valuable than all the other texts in and out 
of the lesson not characterized as ‘‘ golden.’’ But if this 
Golden Text is really *‘golden,"’ for the adult Bible 
class, and is not ‘‘.golden'"’ for the primary school, —as 
may sometimes be the case,—what then ? 


What is a 
Golden Text ? 
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‘Lesson Helps 


Lesson nu, March 12, 1899 


Christ Healing the Blind Man 


GoLpEN TEXT: One thing I know, that, whereas I was 


dblind, now I see.—John 9: 25. 


(John 9: 1-11. 
Study the ch 


COMMON VERSION 


1 And as Jesus passed by, he 1 
saw a man which was blind 
from Ais birth. 

2 And his disciples asked him, 
saying, Master, who did sin, this 
man, or his parents, that he was 
born blind? 

Jesus answered, Neither 
hath this man sinned, nor his 
parents : but that the works of 
God should be made manifest 
in him. 

4 I must work the works of 
him that sent me, ‘while it is 
day: the night cometh, when 
no man can work. 

s As long as I am in the 
world, I am the light of the 
world. 

6 When he had thus spoken, 
he spat on the ground, and 
made clay of the spittle, and he 
anointed the eyes of the blind 
man with the clay, 

7 And said unto him, Go, 
wash in the pool of Si-lé’am, 
(which is by interpretation, 
Sent.) ‘He went his way there- 
fore, and washed, and came 
Seeing. 

84 The neighbours there- 
fore, and they which before had 
seen him that he was blind, 
said, Is not this he that sat and 
begged ? 

9 Some said, This is he: 
others said, He is like him : du 
he said, I am Ae. 
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to Therefore said they unte 1° 
him, How were thine eyes 
opened ? 


11 He answered and said, A 
man that is called Jesus made 
clay, and anointed mine eyes, 
and said unto me, Go to the 

| of Si-16’am, and wash : and 
went and washed, and I re- 
ceived sight. 





Memory verses : 5-7.) 


apter 


REVISED VERSION 


And as he passed by, he 
saw a man blind from his 
birth, And his disciples 
asked him, saying, Rabbi, 
who did sin, this man, or his 
parents, that he should be 
born blind ? Jesus answered, 
Neither did this man sin, nor 
his parents: but that. the 
works of God should be 
made manifest in him. We 
must work the works of him 
that sent me, while it is day : 
the night cometh, when no 
man can work. When I am 
in the world, I am the light 
of the world. When he had 
thus spoken, he spat on the 
ground, and made clay of 
the spittle, .'and anointed. 
his eyes with the clay, and 
said unto him, Go, wash in 
the pool of Siloam (which is 
by interpretation, Sent). He 
went away therefore, and 
washed, and came seeing. 
The neighbours therefore, 
and they which saw him 
aforetime, that he was a beg- 
gar, said, Is not this he that 
sat and begged? Others 
said, It is he: others said, 
No, but he is like him. He 
said, I am fe. They said 
therefore unto him, How 
then were thine eyes opened ? 
He answered, The man that 
is called Jesus made clay, 
and anointed mine eyes, and 
said unto me, Go to Siloam, 
and wash : so.I went away 
and washed, and I received 
sight. 


1Or, and with the clay thereof anointed his eyes 
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Scripture Readings 


Selected and Analyzed 





washing (6, 7). 

man and his parents (13-23). 
Mon.— Spiritual Enlightenment { Jo 

his judges (24-29). 










of unbelief (39-41). 








Mark 8 : 22-26). 
27, 28). Jesus demands faith 
(Mark 8 : 22-24). 








(46-48). 
might receive my sight (51). 





Sun.— From Darkness to Light ( John 9 : 1-25). 
and the Light of the world (1-5). 
The man and his neighbors (8-12). 


Jesus’ comforting call (49; 50). 


for Daily Study 
by B. F. Jacobs 


One born blind 
The anointing and the 
The 


hn 9: 26-41). The man and 


His answer and his excommunication 
(30-34). The saint and his Saviour (35-38). ‘The blindness 


Tues.— The Cases at Capernaum and Bethsaida (Matt. 9: 27-371; 
The two healed in the house (Matt. 9: 


(28, 29). The first anointing 


The second anointing (25, 26). 
Wed.—Bilind Bartimeus (Mark ro: 46-52). 


His cry for help 
Lord, that I 
A faithful follower (52). 
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Thurs.— Blinded dy Light and Restored to Sight (Acts 9: 1-22). 
A light from heaven (1-7), A vision of restoration (8-12). 
Receiving sight and filled with the Spirit (13-18). Proving 
that Jesus is the Christ (19-22). 

Fri.— Refusing Light, Becoming Blind (Acts 137 : 1-12). Light- 
bearers sent forth (1-4). Light shining in darkness (5-8). 
Elymas struck blind (9-11). Sergius Paulus’s eyes opened 
(12). 

Sat.— Religious Blindness (Matt. 15: 1-20). The blinding tradi- 
tions (1-6). Blindness of heart (7-11). Blind leaders of 
the blind (12-14). The light of the Spirit needed (15-20). 
Compare Matt. 23 : 13-26. : 

Sun.— The Light of Life (John 1: 1-9). The. effect of this 
light (Acts 26 : 18). Blindness and light compared (2 Cor. 
4:1-6). Walking in the light (1 John 1:5-9). The city 
where light is (Rev. 21 : 22-27). 

Chicago, tl, 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B, Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


age graaingie Events.—A discussion that followed the 

last lesson resulted in an attempt to kill Jesus. The 
Authorized Version seems to connect the healing of the blind 
man directly with the Withdrawal on that occasion. But the 
better sustained reading in John 8 : 59 leaves this in doubt. 
Many harmonists place 9 : 1 to 10 : 21 just before the feast of 
dedication (December 20-27),—a view favored by the mar- 
ginal reading of the Revised Version in 10 : 22 (‘* At that 
time was the feast’’). If this position is accepted, the sim- 
plest theory of the order of events places Luke 9:51 to 
10 : 42 between the two feasts. The final departure from 
Galilee, the mission of the Seventy, the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, and the visit to the sisters at Bethany, are included 
in that passage in Luke, whose narrative thus remains without 
dislocation. Many other theories have been suggested ; this 
has the merit of simplicity. 

PLAcE,—Jerusalem. The meeting with the blind man was 
probably near the gate of the temple, or on the way to the 
temple heights, possibly near one of the gates of the city, all 
of these being localities frequented by beggars. The pool of 
Siloam, now called Birket Silwan, is in the lower Tyropean 
valley, southeast of Mt. Zion, and its water supply is from the 
Fountain of the Virgin, through a subterranean channel. The 
conversation with the neighbors was somewhere in the city 
(see v. 7). 

Time.—In the latter part of December, year of Rome 782, 
that is, A.D. 29, on a sabbath day. If the time was imme- 
diately after the feast of tabernacles, the date would be the 
first sabbath after October 18 of the same year. 

PERSONS#—Jesus, a man born blind, the disciples, the neigh- 
bors of the blind man. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HILE still on his penultimate visit to Jerusalem, Jesus 
lingered in the Holy City some time after the feast of 
tabernacles, which had brought him to it, spending his time 
mainly in the temple arcades, teaching the ever-changing 
listeners who stopped, longer or shorter, to hear him,—just as 
one sees now with a mo//ah, sitting in the mosks, discoursing 
to the little circle who come and go as he speaks. The 
arcades were frequented by the afflicted poor, and, among 
these, one born blind led to the disciples’ asking him how he 
came to be thus sightless, their idea being that it must have 
been for some sin, either his own, in some former existence, or 
a sin committed by his parents ; for they had been taught thus 
by the rabbis, Indeed, Moses had told them that the bless- 
ings or troubles of this life were the rewards ‘of virtue or the 
penalty of sin (Exod. 20:12; Deut. 28 throughout). But 
Jesus, as in other cases (Luke 13 : 1-5), spoke quite differ- 
ently. ‘* His blindness,’’ said he, ‘‘is not for any sin, either 
on his own part or on that of his parents, yet it gives an oppor- 
tunity for my showing, in his cure, the works of God wrought 
through me, to attest his having sent me as the light, or 
teacher, of the world. These works we all must work, I in 
my sphere, you in yours, for all are sent by God to work for 
him, and therefore the short day of life must have no moment 
idle in this service ; for the night cometh, when no man can 
work.’’ 

These last words were engraved by Johnson on his watch, 
placed by Scott on his dial at Abbotsford, and sent by Car- 
lyle as his standing motto for autographs, and wo to the man 
or woman who does not act on them. In this spirit, Jesus 
forthwith, making a paste of some earth with his saliva,—for 
what reason we cannot tell, since this could not have cured 
blindness, —anointed the sightless eyes with it, and then sent 
him down to the pool of Siloam, at the southeast corner of the 
temple valley, telling him to wash his eyes there. 

Down the long flight of steps leading to the Kedron from 
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the Golden Gate he presently made his way, and then, turning 
to the right, down the long, winding pathway, by the side of 
the countless graves at the foot of Olivet,—for this was the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, where it was expected the resurrection 
would begin, —till at last he reached the pool, eager to obey 
Christ’s directions. But now, to his amazement, his eyesight 
was granted him, and that with full strength at once, so that 
he returned to the temple, wild with delight, to thank his 
benefactor. It was sabbath, however, and Jesus had gone 
away, to prevent a disturbance from his having broken the 
rabbinical law by his deed of love. Wonder and curiosity 
equally stirred all who saw him. Was it really the blind beg- 
gar they all knew? How came he to see? But he could 
only gay that the man called Jesus had done it, and he was, 
for the time, nowhere to be seen. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Natural Blindness, Supernatural Illumination 


MONG many points, let us make five clear. 1. That in- 
herited physical infirmity does not always imply sin in 
one’s ancestors, nor acquired disability sin in one’s self. Nay, 
the purpose of it may be to glorify God. Any man would 
willingly be blind for a time to feel the touch of Jesus’ re- 
creating fingers on his eyes. So we take joyfully having our 
goods made spoil of. We rejoice and are exceeding glad in 
persecution. A mother may love her child more tenderly for 
a defect and God us, for a disability. 

2. Faith is strengthened by obedience. So the man must 
find his way across a city with mud-covered eyes, though 
God’s part could have been wrought as well at first. So 
Abraham was sent on a three days’ journey to get strong 
enough to offer Isaac. Paul was sent to Damascus, The 
modern seeker often waits a similar process. It is necessary 
to use the means. They may not seem necessary to the seeker. 
He may argue that mud and water are not necessary to 
Christ’s work. But if he does, he goes away not seeing, but 
very sorrowful, like the young man who would not follow the 
Lord’s direction. 

3.‘ The wilfully blind can never be enlightened (v. 7). The 
Jew could not be persuaded by the testimony of neighbors, 
his parents, nor the man himself. None so blind as those 
who will not see. 

4. Whatever were the uncertainties and doubts of the 
neighbors and Jews, happily the young man himself had 
none. ‘‘ One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now 
I see.’’ Consciousness testifies clearly to states of mind, if 
not to those of body. Hence many say, ‘‘ We know that we 
have passed from death unto life.’’ 

5. Having received a blessing he confessed it. Christ's 
blessings were so real and definite that the recipients generally 
did like the leper, ‘‘ turned back, and witha loud voice glori- 
fied God.’’ So this man lately blind said to déubters, ‘* I am 
he who was blind. A man that is called Jesus hath healed 
me.’’ Before the caviling Jews he witnessed a good confes- 
sion, and invited them to become Christ’s~ disciples even 
though he knew he would be put out of the synagogue for it. 

Sometimes it seems as if this blind man still lives in every 
city, the condition by nature is so perfectly represented, and 
is healed every day, the process is so exactly repeated. 


University Park, Colo. 


Added Points 

Too many, unlike Jesus, pass by the afflicted and needy, 
but do not see them. 

Much that man deems unadulterated evil is, in the works 
of God, an important element of good. 

Discussion and speculation consume immense amounts of 
energy that ought to go into deeds of love. 

Methods are far less important than ends. 
many blind men, but in many different ways. 

No word-juggling ought to talk a man out of what he knows, 
**IT am he ’’ was an unshakeable self-assertion. 

What one has experienced of God’s graciousness is subject- 
matter for the most positive testimony. 


Jesus healed 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


EITHER did this man sin, nor his parents: but that the 
works of God should be made manifest in him (v¥. 3). 

Some suffering 7s penal. Some suffering 7s hereditary. But 
not all suffering is thus. Some suffering is medicinal and 
remedial. But the great fact is that against the black back- 
ground of suffering God’s gracious works shall shine forth,— 
against the background of penal suffering, Christ’s atone- 
ment ; against the background of remedial suffering, the bet- 
terment and ennobling of character. Believe this when the 
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world’s suffering oppresses you. Even with his dim light, 
Marcus Aurelius said that pains, many and bitter, are the 
shavings and sawdust and general disorder of the carpenter’s 
shop, thrown off in the making-of the needful article. Then, 
besides, never be forward and harsh in your judgment of the 
reason of a person’s suffering. You will be very apt to make 
sad mistake, as the disciples did. Always loak upon an- 
other's suffering through the lenses of the most tender charity. 
He does wrong, and suffering follows. Yes; but you do not 
know all his hereditary taints and tendencies. God looks 
‘<with other, larger eyes than ours.’’ 

We must work the works of him that sent me(v. 4). In the 
light of Christ’s action, see your own true relation to the suf- 
fering of others. The disciples would speculate about the 
suffering of this man born blind. They would get ap a beau- 
tiful, logical theodicy—that is, a vindication of the justice of 
God--about it. They would stand there looking at the man, 
and say, ‘‘See, dorn blind; therefore some special sin of the 
man himself in some state pre-existent, or special sin in the 
man’s parents, and so appropriate retribution following.’’ 
But Christ does not stand speculating. He merely, and by 
the way, corrects the disciples, and then goes instantly to 
the ameliorating the man’s suffering. What is my relation to 
suffering? Not elaborate questioning and speculating about 
it, but the yielding of such quick, wise help as I can. I know 
a gentleman who is blind. Instead of wondering why such 
sad affliction has fallen on him, he has gone to work with his 
wealth and business capacity in giving employment to hun- 
dreds of blind people, and in wide distribution of raised-letter 
books, which, through touch, the blind can read. I think 
this gentleman, in his blindness, luminously shows what is our 
The outstretched hand of a 
wise help is better, a thousand fold, than the most reasoned 
and speculating treatise. 

Anointed his eyes with the clay, and said unto him, Go, wash 
in the pool of Siloam (vs. 6, 7). While we cannot tell the 
relation of the means used to this man’s cure, there was some 
relation. Christ does nothing needlessly. The outstanding 
fact is that in this case Christ did use means, and therefore 
sanctified the use of means in physical ailments. 


true relation to others’ suffering. 


There isa 
great deal of the wildest fanaticism about against the use of 
meane—medicines, physicians—in sickness. Do you resist the 
If yourself or those you love are sick, do not pre- 
sumptuously and fanatically forbid means. Send for the most 
skilled physician youcan. Take his medicines, and pray God's 
blessing on doctor and medicine. 

He went away therefore, and washed, and came seeing, 
Notice, it was obedience immediate: ‘* He went.’’ It was 
obediénce rational; ‘*He went away ‘herefore;’’ that is, 
because Christ commanded it. It was obedience extive: ‘* He 
went his way therefore, and washed.’’ Suppose he had gone 
but halfway ; suppose he had stood on the edge of the pool, 
But obeying thus immediately, rationally, 
entirely, he came—seeing. My friend, obedience,—that is the 
constant formula and method for getting into light. You seem 
to yourself religiously blind, or, at best, only seeing mistily, 
Christ says, repent, believe, confess, practice. Obey, and you 
will clearly, and still more clearly, see. 

He answered, The man that is called Jesus made clay,... 
d went away and washed, and 1 received sight (v.11). Tell 
your experience, Be brave for Christ, as this man was. How 
many, at least purblind, Christians I have known, because they 
would not be brave for Christ! 


Philadelphia, 


contagion. 


instead of washing. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ERSE 1.—And as he passed by ; That is, ‘‘ Jesus,’’ sup- 
plied (in italics) in the Authorized Version. The 
briefer reading in chapter 8: 59 omits the words ‘ going 
through the midst of them, and so passed by.’’ The former 
part is taken from Luke 4 : 30, and the latter was probably 
added under the influence of this verse. Accordingly, thei 
may have been quite an interval between the two incidents, — 
He saw a man blind from his birth: The man, as he begged 
(v. 8), may have stated this, or the disciples may have in- 
quired, since their question shows they knew this fact. ‘‘ Saw ”’ 
suggests that our Lord fixed his attention upon this unfortu- 
nate man. 
Verse 2.—Aund his disciples : Probably the twelve. 
the only reference to them in chapters 7-10. 


This is 
Their presence 
opposes the vieW that the healing immediately followed the 
Rabbi : 
dress occurs in this Gospel most frequently ; Luke never uses 
it.— Who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he should be 
born blind? ** That,’’ literally, ** in order that.”’ The ques- 
tion implies a direct connection between sin and such afflic- 
tions, and also that children are punished for the sins of their 
parents ; both ideas common among the Jews. In Luke 13: 
1-5, our Lord warns against the former notion. In this case, 
the question suggests: As he was blind from birth, was this 
the result of his parents’ sin ? 


withdrawal mentioned in 8 : 59. This form of ad- 
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Verse 3.—Neither did this man sin, nor his parents: 
‘* Hath ’’ is incorrect. The clause does. not affirm that the 
man and his parents were not sinners, but, as the construction 
shows, that the blindness was not causally connected with a 
specific sin, — But that; There is an ellipsis: But this blind- 
ness occurred in order that.— 7%e works of God should be 
made manifest in him; The blindness and the presence of 
the man at this opportune time were providentially ordered, 
that in him the healing power and saving grace of Jesus 
should be shown forth, and that, too, as ‘‘ the works of God.”’ 
Seeming temporal evil may be included in God’s gracious 
purpose, and turn out for the real advantage of the afflicted 
ones. 

Verse 4.— We must work: So the oldest authorities, this 
form accounting for some other variations. ‘‘1I’’ was substi- 
tuted, probably because the disciples had no part in this 
miracle. But the saying associates them with their Master, 
and lays obligation on them, which . they afterwards under- 
stood.— While it is day: the night cometh, when no man can 
work: ** Day’ and ‘‘ night’’ are figures for the period of 
activity on earth, and for the cessation from labor that follows. 
There is here no necessary suggestion of evil in the latter 
term, and the figure should not be pressed too far. A literal 
reference to evening as the time when they saw the blind 
man is assumed by some, and others find in the saying a jus- 
tification for working a miracle on the sabbath (v. 14). 

Verse 5.— When I am in the world; ** When” is more 
literal than ‘‘as long as,’’ but it also suggests that his pres- 
ence in the world was temporary.—J am the light of the world: 
Compare chapter 8 : 12 in last lesson. During the ‘ day,’’ 
when present here, he enlightens the world. Such works as 
opening the eyes of the blind illustrate and attest that he is, 
in the highest sense, the light of the world. The figure oc- 
curs frequently in John’s Gospel, and is naturally introduced 
here, irrespective of any close connection with the discourse 
in chapter 8. 

Verse 6.— When he had thus spoken, he spat on the ground: 
Compare Mark 8: 23. Saliva was supposed to be a useful 
remedy for eye diseases, but not a cure for blindness.— 
Anointed his eyes with the clay : The briefer reading does not 
affect the sense. Why was the clay used? Some think a 
natural means was used, as in the .case of other cures, to 
counteract the notion of a magical act of healing. Others find 
in the successive steps a design to awaken faith in the man, 
which is doubtless true, but does not account for the choice of 
this particular means. Still a third view regards the clay as 
an added hindrance to the sight, and the use of it a more de- 
cisive proof that the healing was miraculous ; just as in spirit- 
ual blindness the first presentation of gospel truth seems to 
produce even greater darkness, which is succeeded by an 
opening of the eyes of those regenerated. 

Verse 7.—Go, wash in the pool of Siloam * 


” 
, 


Literally, ‘ins 
implying either that the man should go into the pool and 
The 


to 
wash, or that he should wash the clay into the pool. 
latter seems preferable. Siloam is referred to in Isaiah 8 : 6 
and Nehemiah 3:15. The water was deemed sacred; see 
Notes on Lesson 8, verse 37.— hich is by interpretation, 
Sent: A parenthetical explanation by the evangelist. The sig- 
nificance of the name is, however, to be connected with Jesus 
as ‘‘sent’’ of God, not with the sending of the man. A ref- 
erence to baptism is improbable.— He went away therefore: 
Not ‘‘ went his way.’’ Blind men can find familiar localities 
without assistance.— Washed, and came seeing : The cure was 
instantaneous (comp. vs. 11, 15). The simplicity of the nar- 
rative is strong evidence of its truthfulness. The correspon- 
dence of the miracle with the facts of Christian experience is 
obvious, 

Verse 8.— 7he neighbors therefore: The healed man re- 
turned home.— Saw him aforetime, that he wus.a beggar: So 
nearly all the best authorities read. ‘‘ Blind’’ was easily 
substituted, because that fact is prominent in the preceding 
context.—/s not this he; implying an affirmative answer ; 
they were disposed to think it was the same person. 

Verse 9.— Others said, It is he: Were certain about it.— 
wn said, No, but he is like him: So the better supported 
eading. They denied the identity, while admitting the re- 
semblance.—//e said: The vivid details of the narrative 
throughout suggest that the man himself reported it. His 
personal testimony is everywhere prominent, like the evidence 
from Christian experience, 

Verse 10.—How then?» This question would naturally be 
asked by all parties, whether doubting or accepting the iden- 
tity of the man. 

Verse 11.—He answered, The man that is called Jesus: 
This correct renderirfg indicates some knowledge of Jesus on 
the part of them all.—A/ede clay : Implying the use of spittle. 
The rest of the verse repeats verses 6 and 7, the Revised Ver- 
sion giving the sense of several better supported readings.— 
J received sight: The term sometimes means to look up, but 
oftener, in the Gospels, to see again. Here it is naturally ap- 
plied to the case of one born blind. The man says nothing 
farther about Jesus; probably there was some evidence of 
hostility to him, even among these neighbors. Compare verse 
12 and what follows. 
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Washing and Seeing 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS lesson falls into three parts,—the conversation pre- 
liminary to the miracle, the miracle itself, and the sub- 
sequent gossip about it. 

1. The chief point of the preliminary conversation is the 
lesson which Jesus gave to the disciples and to us, as to how 
suffering and evil are to be regarded. It is noteworthy that 
the narrative at its very. first word emphasizes our Lord’s sym- 
pathetic gaze on the sufferer: ‘* He saw.’’ ‘‘ Naturally we 
should have expected ‘ the disciples saw and asked’ ”’ (West- 
cott), but it was his loving eyes that were drawn to the blind 
beggar, whom the disciples would have passed without a 
glance or thought. Familiarity did not dull Christ’s sense of, 
and sympathy with, suffering. Not less striking is the con- 
trast between their thoughts, when they did look at the blind 
man, and Christ's, The pitiful sight only suggested to them 
a curious semi-theological question as to whose had been the 
sin which caused this sorrow. They have no doubt of the 
principle that sin was the cause of suffering, but they find it 
difficult to fix the responsibility in such a case. Could it be 
that the man had sinned before he was born? That seemed 
unlikely, though, no doubt, notions of pre-existence may have 
been dimly present to them. Or, may it have been his 
parents? But thougli the children’s suffering for the parents’ 
sins was Old Testament doctrine, it seemed hard measure in 
this case. So they put their question to Jesus, which was the 
only wise bit of their conduct. 

We have some other duties to human suffering than to 
speculate about who is to blame for it, or to ask how it is 
consistent with the goodness of God. These questions have 
their place, and the answer to the former is often the first step 
towards relieving the suffering. But the sufferers are some- 
thing besides puzzles for solution, they are brothers to be 
pitied and helped. The disciples were no harder hearted 
than the run of men are. They were accustomed to seing the 
blind man sitting there, and they knew that they could not 
give him eyes. So they discussed him, just as we are often 
tempted to do in regard to the evils round us, thinking that 
we have done all that we are called on to do when we 
have saddled the right man or men with the responsibility of 
them. 

Christ’s answer curtly dismisses both suppositions as to the 
cause of the evil, and turns away the disciples’ thoughts from 
these to the far-reaching principle that this man’s blindness, 
like all calamity, is an occasion for the display of God’s work, 
which is to remove every evil and sorrow that afflicts hu- 
manity. No doubt, it is sin that has ‘‘ brought death into the 
world, and all our wo,’’ and, no doubt, man’s misery is 
largely God’s righteous and loving retribution for his trans- 
gression. But, while ‘‘judgment’’ is his ‘‘ strange work,” 
the deepest reason for even it is to prepare men for receiving 
the mercy in which he delights. His heart would always give 
us good, and sorrow and calamity are but the bend in the road 
which our sin compels his mercy to take. 

But that is not all that has to be said. Jesus has thereby 
vindicated God, and next he goes on to point out his own 
impulse to carry out the divine purpose by removing the spe- 
cial evil in question. Note that he alters the phrase from 
‘*the works af God”’ in verse 3 to ‘‘ the works of him that 
sent me’’ in verse 4. His mission is to manifest God’s 
works, and the sense of his mission is ever present with him, 
moving him to all deeds of pity and help. Whether the read- 
ing in the Revised Version—** /i’e must work the works ’’— is 
adopted or not, it correctly expresses the truth that, in his 
constant consciousness of being sent by God to stanch wounds 
and dry tears, Jesus sets all his followers their pattern for 
imitation, We are to look on the sad spectacle of a sinful, 
and therefore sorrowful, world, as he looked on it, with eyes 
ready to fill with tears, and to stretch out helping and healing 
hands, as he did. The presence of evil is a summons to us to 
redress it. It is an open door for us to enter bearing God’s 
gifts. Not speculations about how, it comes, but effort to 
drive it away, are our plain duty, if we would tread in his 
steps. 

We are to be like him in these efforts, and he, in his mis- 
sion, has become so like us that he, too, knew what it is to 
work the more earnestly because the time is short. He, too, 
had to look at the darkening West, and make speed with his 
work while daylight lasted. Does that strain of thought 
sound strange from him? Not if we remember that, fhough 
he works still from heaven, he had a work to do on earth, 
which could only be done there. The stormy scenes through 
which Christ had just been passing made him feel that the 
night, the period of the cessation of his life here, was striding 
on rapidly, and that therefore he must use the brief remainder 
by crowding into it al) possible service to man and obedience 
to God. It brings him very near us to know that he shared 
in that eminently human feeling. 

But we are not to take verse § as continuing the contrast of 
day and night. It does continue the thought of his approach- 
ing departure, but he speaks of himself‘as ‘‘ the light of the 
world "’ with special reference to the blifidness of the man. 
He is that in many other applications, as the prolog to this 
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Gospel has taught us ;-but here he is about to pour light on 
blind eyeballs, and that is a symbol of the higher works which, 
as light, he is ready to do for worse blindness. 

2. The miracle itself has striking features. It is one of 
those which were not evoked by the sufferer’s petition or by 
others’ intercession. Probably the blind man did not know 
that a group was standing in front of him discussing him, So 
we have here an instance of the spontaneous outflow of 
Christ’s love and pity. He is found of them that sought him 
not. ‘Before we call he answers. 

Again, the miracle uses means, and singular ones, being in 
that respect like the gradual healing of another blind man, and 
the cure of the deaf-mute. The fact that Jesus sometimes 
used, and sometimes dispensed with, means, shows that they 
were not the vehicles of miraculous power. Why, then, did 
he use them in this case? The man’s blindness is a sufficient 
reason, for, unless something of the sort had been given him 
to lay hold of, there would have been no point of attachment 
for his faith. If we will try to put ourselves in his place, re- 
membering that Jesus Was a stranger to him, and that he 
could not look into his face and see the gracious majesty there, 
we shall not wonder that our Lord took the unusual. method, 
which would help confidence and give wings to hope. 

But why was the man sent to Siloam? The meaning of the 
name answers the question. Jesus has just said that he was 
sent by God, and*it is because he is that he can heal. It was 
a lesson for the disciples as well as for the man. It is to be 
remembered, too, that Jesus had just before taken the water 
from Siloam as a type of himself (John 7: 37), and that Isaiah 
had taken the fountain as an emblem of the Messianic king- 
dom (Isa. 8 : 6). Thus the command to wash in the pool of 
Siloam was really a declaration that Jesus himself, as the Sent 
of God, was the source of healing,—the sight, as well as the 
light, of the world. 

3. The miracle set people talking, and we hear the very 
sound of their voices in the vivid story. Two sets of busy 
talkers are introduced,—the neighbors who lived beside his 
humble home, and the people who had long known him as 
they went about the city. The latter, of course, were not so 
sure of his identity as the former, so they ask if this is the 
same man. Some said roundly that it was; more cautious 
ones only went so far as to say that there was an extraordinary 
likeness, if he was not, Surely the man himself told John of 
this discussion. None of them seem to have thought of ask- 
ing him the plain question. But, characteristically, he struck 
in, and, sturdily standing on the fact he had experienced, lets 
them make what they will of it. 

His account is remarkable for its apparent slight knowledge 
of his healer, who is only to him ‘‘the man that is called 
Jesus,’’ and whom he does not appear to have tried to find 
again. His story is admirably ‘‘ objective,’’ as they say now. 
There is not a grain of emotion expressed. He puts the bare 
facts in the fewest possible words. He has no explanations to 
give. He knows what happened. There it is. He has no 
more to say. A strong, self-contained man, standing firmly 
on his own feet, and leaving other people to jangle as much 
as they chose about the facts! Enough for him that he washed 
and came seeing. 

That same sturdy adherence to the one undeniable fact 
stood him in stead in all the subsequent examinations and 
cross-examinations before the sanhedrin. Not one inch be- 
yond his own experience will he go, and, securely entrenched 
there, he shoots a quiverful of sharp arrows at the grave of- 
ficials who are trying to argue the facts out of existence. But 
beneath the sturdiness a growing process of better enlighten- 
ment had been going on, and the same man who had been 
unbending before the court flings himself at Christ’s feet, and 
is ready to believe whatever he says : ‘‘ Lord, who is he, that 
I might believe on him?’’ Well be might be thus ready, for, 
as Jesus answered him, ‘‘ Thou hast both seen him’’—and 
that he had seen him was the bond that bound him to him 
who had given him sight—*‘ and it is he that speaketh with 
thee.’’ No wonder, then, that he fell at Christ’s feet, saying, 
** Lord, I believe.’’ He began with ‘‘ the man that‘ts called 
Jesus ;’’ he advanced to ‘‘ he is a prophet ;’’ he ended with 
** Lord, I believe.’’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class foHowing the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
opon request. Each week's tssue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any one who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned im the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday Sc } Times. 


Jolm 9 : 1-34. 
1. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.} 
The theme of this chapter from the author’s standpoint is 
very plam. It is Jesus revealed as the light of the world 
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(8: 12; 9:5) by the “sign’’ which he worked so openly. 
Verses 19-22 of chapter 10 stand in clos¢ connection with this 
chapter, and force the thoughtful reader to bring 10 : 1-18 
(about the Good Shepherd) into equally close connection, and 
to treat verses 35-41 of chapter 9 as a part of the sermon 
about the shepherd. 

The great interest of the passage, aside from the declaration 
of Jesus about himself, is its vivid portrayal of local ideas, 
methods, prejudices, and arguments, and its incidental proof 
of the reality of the miracle, and of the trustworthiness of the 
narrative. The only marks of time in the narrative (vs. 1, 14) 
suggest that the cure took place at some time during the two 
months or more between the feast of tabernacles (7 : 2) and 
that of dedication (10 : 22). It had the important historical 
effect of causing a division among the influential people at 
Jerusalem, and forming a party favorable to Jesus (9 : 16), so 
that he was able to appear again in, public. 

Read the section 9 : I-34, noting the following simple out- 
line: verses 1-7, the cure wrought as a ‘‘sign;’’ 8-12, the 
identity of the man discussed by the people ; 13-34, his ex- 
amination before the Pharisees, who eventually condemn him, 

Reread slowly, noting (1) that the trouble (v. 1) was con- 
genital, not, by any possibility, imaginary ; (2) Jesus gives 
significance to the healing as a ‘‘sign’’ by deliberately re- 
announcing himself as the “light of the world ”’ (vs. 5, 6) 
before working the miracle ; (3) he made use of methods 
(v. 7) such as were common ; (4) John sees in the name of 
the pool (v. 7) a significant reference to Christ ; (§) the ques- 
tion of the disciples (v. 2) was answered by the Pharisees 
(v. 34) ; (6) verse 11, in the Revised Version, reads, ‘‘ the 
man,’’ not ‘‘a man.’’ -Jesus was probably well known ; (7) 
The man (v. 13) was not probably brought before the san- 
hedrin (comp. 7 : 45, or 11: 47, 57); (8) ‘* Give glory to 
God ’’ (v. 24) means, probably, ‘‘ confess the truth ’’ (Josh. 
7: 19); (9) these verses (13-28) show at least how the Phari- 
sees hated to be convinced that Jesus had worked a miracle 
like this ; (10) verse 34, ‘‘ cast him out,’? may mean only 
their contemptuous expulsion of the man from their presence. 
The following paragraph seems to imply that they followed 
this action up by excommunicating him. 


II. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
Secure and use one or two good reference books, For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 


REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able ' 


to consult them.) 


Andrews (348-350, 369-379) treats clearly of the topo- 
graphical and chronological questions of the study. Gilbert, 
** Life of Jesus ’’ (287), represents a different view of the 
order of events, and pages 293-295 have an interesting discus- 
sion of this whole chapter. For the usages in excommunica- 
tion see Edersheim, ‘‘ Life and Times,” (II, 183). On 
the significance of the reply of Jesus to his disciples see the 
remarkable chapter by Peyton (‘‘ Memorabilia,” 457-480) on 
passiveness. See also Dods, Expositor’s Commentary (305 ff.), 


and Meyer, “Life and Light of Men’’ (189) on ‘‘ A Message 
to Sufferers.”’ 


On the details consult the commentaries by Westcott, 
Plummer, Dods, Milligan and Moulton, Abbott, Godet, or 
Meyer. 


III. QuEsTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in brackets are to the other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday Schoo) Times.] r 

1. Another ** Sign.’’? (1.) How many miracles have been 
thus far recorded in the Gospel of John? From 2: 23; 
3:2; 6: 2; 7: 31; and g : 16, what inference may be 
made regarding Jesus’ use of this power? (2) What did this 
** sign ’’ of the healing of the blind man signify? Can we 
affirm that each miracle recorded by John is a setting forth of 
spiritual truth ? 

2. ** That the Works 6f God should be Made Manifest.”’ 
(3.) What belief regarding human suffering led the disciples 
to ask the question of verse 2? Did Jesus mean, in verse 3, 
** ghink of evil as something that needs to be remedied rather 
than debated,’’ or, ‘* such an infirmity as his gives an op- 
portunity for the manifestation of the love and grace of 
God’’? [Geikie: 41. Warren: 1. Hoyt: v. 3. 
Notes: v. 3. McLaren: 1, {9 1, 3. Wright: 4 2.] 

3. The Use of Means in the Healing. (4.) Note the de- 
tails of the healing. Did Jesus employ them to help the 
man’s faith (Dods) by using familiar processes, or to manifest 
himself by a series of symbolical acts ? (Milligan and Moulton). 
[Geikie: | 2. Wasren: 2, 3. Hoyt: vs. 6,7. Critical 
Notes: v. 6. McLaren: 2,92. Wright: 7 3.] 

4. The Reality of the Miracle. (5.) Wow, in torn, were 
the neighbors, the man himself, and the hostile Pharisees, 
convinced that it had occurred ? 

5. ‘** The Man that is Called Jesus.’’ (6.) Did this indi- 
cate that Jesus was.welk known, or ‘not? State your own idea 
of the probable view of an ordinary inhabitant of Jerusalem 
regarding him [Criti¢al Notes: v. 11}. 

6. The Attitude of the Pharisees. (7.) In view of their 
strong convictigns regarding sabbath observance, was their un- 
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willingness to acknowledge Jesus strange? (8.) In their 
dealing with the blind man (vs. 28-34), do they evade the 
decision, and how? (g.) On what ground does the writer hold 
them up to reprobation ? 

7. The Growth of. the Blind Man's Faith. (10.) In verses 
11, 17, and 33, trace the increasing definiteness of the man’s 
conviction. Compare with it the growing faith of the Samari- 
tan woman, 


IV. Some LeapINGc THovucuts, 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Activity is a good cure for curiosity or perplexity. A mis- 
sionary finds plenty to do without settling all the problems of 
life that he meets. 

The mystery of suffering is as old as humanity, Jesus, by 
his life and death, as well as by his werds, showed its value 
in making manifest the divine in life. ‘‘ Lead, kindly Light.” 

The gréat Pharisaic difficulty was their tendency to ‘‘ strain 
out gnats.”’ 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
Two Pairs of Eyes Opened 


gyre the whole story. A most wonderful experience was 
that which came to this poor blind beggar. First, his 
bodily eyes were opened, so that, for the first time in his life, 
he saw the city of his birth and the family whom he loved. 
This was enough to make that day to him the ‘ day of days.” 
But his blessings went far beyond this. Before Jesus got 
through with this man, his spiritual vision was affected. He 
was able to see Jesus as the Son of God, and to receive him 
as his own Saviour. Thongh he had to pass through much 
tribulation before he reached this enlargement of blessing, 
yet it came to him in all its fulness. His bodily sight was in- 
deed a blessing such as no man could give him. But more 
than this, and of far greater value, was this spiritual vision 
that he received, which brought to him eternal benediction. 
Of course, this brings to mind the fact that many who have 
eyes see not. That is to say, they have bodily vision, but 
their inner eyes are blind. Asa matter of fact, we all’ have 
three pairs of eyes, though many of us only use one pair. 
Half a dozen persons go to Niagara, and all see the falls. 
But most see no more. Some there are, however, who see 
more. The geologist sees the ages which it has taken for the 
river to cut its way back from Kingston to where it now is; 
and he looks at the centuries that have passed, with the work 
that they have accomplished, in silent wonder. The electrician 
sees the stored power that there is in those falls, and he won- 
ders how it can best be utilized for man’s purposes. The 
hotel-keeper sees an entirely different vision, for to him it 
speaks of tourists, and of the gain that he can make from 
them. The artist, on the other hand, sees yisions of canvas 
reproducing that miracle of beauty, and he wonders how best 


aod wi «-b it and transcribe it with his brush. All these 
use not only their bodily eyes, Dut tree —sweew~ 


well. Niagara is to them far more than it ever can be to the 
Indian, who has only his bodily vision to rely on. 

This will illustrate how we all have more eyes than perhaps 
we think we have. For if you were to ask any ordinary 
scholar, ‘‘ How many eyes have you?’’ the response would 
be, ‘*Two.’’ A better answer would be ‘‘ Four.’’ 

And is this the best answer that can be given? No, A 
still better reply would be ‘*Six.’’ For we have not only 
bodily eyes, and eyes of the mind, but we have spiritual 
vision as well. This man who was born blind found this out, 
as soon as he saw Jesus for the second time. - It was then that 
his spiritual vision was clarified, so that he saw Jesus, not only 
as the man who opened his eyes, but also as the Son of God. 

This is the truth that we want to-day to impress on our 
scholars. Troe, they cannot see Jesus with bodily vision, but 
they can see him with the eyes of their minds, But if that is 
all that they see, they have not gone as far as they should, 
The soul needs to see him as the Son of God im such way as 
to lead them to ‘‘ worship.’’ Then only have they seen him 
in the deepest and truest sense. Every believer knows what 
we mean when we affirm this. There was a time when wé 
too were spiritually blind. Then there came the time when we 
‘*saw and believed.’’ 

1 well remember once talking to a physically blind man 
about his personal relation to Jesus as his Saviour. Fora 
long time he kept saying, ‘‘I can’t see.”’ Bat when an illus. 
tration was used which it pleased the Holy Spirit to bless to 
him, he suddenly ‘cried out, ‘Oh, I see!’’ Not with his - 
bodily vision, but with his spiritual eyes he saw. From that 
day (nearly twenty years ago), he has steadily seen, and the 
sight has blessed his whole lifetime. Let the teacher, then, ask 
his scholars, ‘‘ How many eyes have you? And with bow 
many of them do you see?’’ Hi only with two, you are two- 
thirds blind. H with four, then you are still one-third blind, 
Only if you see with six are you healed entirely. 


New York City. 






































































































Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HE lesson study of this miracle should include the entire 
chapter, also some comparison with similar miracles, 
What is a miracle? What reason did Nicodemus give for 
knowing that Jesus was ‘‘a, teacher come from God’? 
What was Jesus’ first miracle, and where? For whom did 
Jesus in Cana restore a dying child in Capernaum? What 
miracle of healing did Jesus, unasked, at the pool of Beth- 
esda? What was the miracle of compassion on hungry 
thousands ? 

Blind and a Beggar.—As Jesus walked in Jerusalem one 
day, he saw a helpless blind man sitting probably by a gate- 
way, not far from the temple, where many people passed 
along who would see his outstretched hand silently asking for 
money. Jesus saw him, but he did not pass on and leave 
him unhelped. Once, as Jesus went out of Capernaum, 
two blind men, who knew of him, followed him, crying, 
** Have mercy, thou son of David.’’ They followed him into 
the house, where he rewarded their faith, giving them sight. 
As Jesus once went out of Jericho, two blind men, sitting by 
the wayside, heard that he was passing by, and cried for 
mercy, which was freely given. Bartimeus, the only blind 
man whose name and family are given, sat by the Jericho 
highway. begging. He, received sight, and followed the 
blessed healer. At Bethsaida, others brought a blind man, 
and besought Jesus to touch him. Jesus took him by the 
hand, led him out of the town, laid his hands on his eyes, and 
sent him restored to sight and to his home. All these be- 
sought mercy for themselves, or were brought to Jesus by 
others. This one of whom we study to-day was a beggar, con- 
scious of his lifelong poverty and blindness ; but he did not beg 
anything of Jesus as he, with his group of disciples, passed that 
way, when Jesus, unasked, showed his divine compassion, 

The Light of the World.—The disciples asked the Master 
whether the man’s blindness was a punishment for sin, in the 
man himself, or his parents before his birth. It could not 
have been the man himself, for he was born blind. Perhaps 
the disciples thought of what the second commandment says 
of ‘* visiting the iniquity of the fathers,’’—do you remember ? 
Jesus said it was not for sin, but that ‘‘the works of God 
should be made manifest in him,’’ Jesus said, ‘‘ We must 
work the works of him that sent me, while it isday.’’ ‘*When 
I am in the world, I am the light of the world.’’ Jesus felt 
that to cure sightless eyes, and shine into darkened souls like 
the one before him, was to be the world’s light so long as sin 
is in the world, and there are blind souls tosave. Jesus never 
let any opportunity be wasted, never passed by on the other 
side when he saw or heard anything which his love might 
lighten or his compassion relieve. There is a Christ-like resolve 
which has been printed on cards and slips, and widely circulated: 


I expect to pass through this world but once. ‘Any good thing, 
therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I can show to a 
human being, or any word that I can speak for Christ,—let me 
do it NOW; let me not neglect nor defer it, for I shall not 
pass this way again. 
~—ywousaugnt by Word and example, and by the warning, 
** the night cometh, when no man can work.”’ 

Go, Wash.—When Jesus had put a plaster of clay on the 
™man’s eyelids, he bade him go and wash it off in the water of 
Siloam’s pool. How he went, if any friendly hand guided 
him, or if he groped his way in some path where he had been 
before, we are not told. We do know that he obeyed, for he 
went blind, washed, and came'seeing. He did not go back 
to the beggar’s seat, nor back to Jesus, who had gone on, the 
man not knowing where. The man was well known, and the 
neighbors began to ask each other about him. Some said, 
‘** He is the blind man who sat and begged ; ’’ others said, 
** He is like him,’’ The man himself said, ‘‘ I am he.”’ 

A Witness for Christ. ~They questioned the man. He 
told the plain story, in a few words, about ‘ the man that,is 
called Jesus.’’ It was on the sabbath, and they tooh .ae 
man to the Pharisees, who questioned him, and received the 
answer, ‘‘ He put clay upon mine eyes, and I washed, and do 
see.’’ Pharisees disputed. Some said Jesus was noi from 
God, for he broke the sabbath; others said; *‘ If he is a 
sinner, how can he do such signs?’’ Then they did not 
believe the man had ever been blind. They called his parents. 
They said: ‘* We know this is our son, we know he was born 
blind, we do not know how he sees now, or who opened his 
eyes. He is of age; ask him.’’ They were afraid to say 
more, for the Jews had agreed that any one who said Jesus 
gras Christ should be put out of the synagogue. In the eager- 
ness to prove something against Jesus, no one seemed to be 
glad of the wonderful gift of sight. 
his parents. 


The man was braver than 
Looking in the faces of those who reviled him, 
he proved that Jesus had opened his eyes. Since the world 
began, so he said, no one ever opened the eyes of one born 
blind, and that, if Jesus were not from God, he could do 
nothing. The angry Jews turned on the man, said he was 
horn in sin, and asked if he would teach them. They cast 
him out of the temple, but Jesus found him, and, telling him 
that he had seen the Lord, he accepted his grateful worship. 
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Of the people of whom we study to-day, who of them were 
blind in sin? If it would not make the scene of to-day’s 
lesson seem remote and less real, much might be told of blind- 
ness, its prevalence in Eastern lands now, as described in 
‘* Studies in Oriental Social Life,’? by Dr. Trumbull ; also of 
Christian institutions for the. blind, and the wonderful methods 
of teaching the sightless. Many know of Helen Kellar, the 
young girl, blind, deaf, and dumb, yet taught to speak, though 
she never can hear her own voice, but understands others 
from the vibrations her sensitive finger-tips feel on their lips 
and throat. Her attainments in literature, languages, and 
science led a friend, as she bade her good-by recently, to say, 
‘* Helen, don’t study too hard ;’’ but she replied, ‘*‘ Study! 
I love it; I expect to study through all eternity.’’ With per- 
fect faculties, ought we not to pray, ‘‘ Open.thou mine eyes, 
that I may behold wondrous things out of thy law ’’? 
Louisville, Ky. : 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


For the First Primary Grade. Children under Six Years of Age 


HE aim of the lesson shall be to excite a feeling of thank- 
fulness for common blessings, the things that seem a 
matter of course. We will use the talk and objects of last 
Sunday as point of contact. Illustrate the importance of light 
to us by a little personal experience and by the story of the 
blind man, and try to direct the feeling of gladness that we 
are not blind into thankfulness to the Maker and Changer of 
all things. 

Show the light and dark ribbons of last Sunday. The class 
will remember some of the lesson connected with them. Al- 
low them, and help them, to tell all they can about the bene- 
factions of light. Ask, ‘‘ How do Wwe know when the light 
is here?’’ (We are teaching the child to think and observe, 
not science.) The answers may vary, but use answers given, 


and change the question till the use of the eye is recognized. . 


After asking all the eyes to close, or shut, their lids, or covers, 
ask, ‘*‘ What haveyou shut out?’’ Wait a second or two, 
then question them as to how they like being without light, — 
if pleasant, unpleasant, etc. After the eyes are again opened, 
ask, ‘* Do you know what is said about children who have no 
light in their eyes?’’ They are blind. Those who have seen 
such may raise their hands. Blind a child with a bandage, 
and allow the children to tell things he could not do if he 
were really blind. Bring to their notice the hindrances in 
play and in the general on-going of life. Request the blinded 
child to do some slight thing for you. He cannot run gladly 
to do it ; he is blind. How he would feel! How his parents 
would feel! Remove the bandage. All will conclude that 
the light is beautiful, and that to see is a glad and desirable 
ability. 

Introduce the lesson story by reference to the home baby, 
or some other known baby. Some people want babies to 
have blue eyes, and some want black, but eke ting most 

«a i car ue eyes should see. Allow expression of 
the supposed feelings of the mother if she found the pretty 
eyes could not use the light, and could never see. Thus 
the little black-eyed baby boy whose eyes were born blind 
may excite their pity. Let them tel? how his mother would 
feel, of things he could not do as he grew up, of how only he 
could go from piace to place. It would almost seem like be- 
‘ing lost. Sing or repeat softly : 

‘**The whole world was lost in the darkness Of sin, 
The light of the world is Jesus."’ 
Ask the class to repeat this name for Jesus, and respond to it, 
‘** He makes thé light, he gives it to us,’’? «nd proceed to nar- 
rate in the simpiest way how he gave it to this man. Tell 
how glad the man was to see, how he thanked and praised 
Jesus (worshiped him) for having made him to see. 

The children, too, will have a feeling of gladness with the 
man, if you have, which you may turn into a feeling of thanks- 
giving if you reverently suggest that ‘‘ we thank the Lord that 
we can see,’’ which do in two short sentences, and then sing or 
repeat (‘* Sacred Songs for Little Singers ’’) : 

*‘When the long, still night is fled, 
And the light streams o'er my bed, 
Glad I raise my waking eyes, 
Praising God every morning." 

. Advanced Grade 

Allow a pupil to locate Jerusalem ; several others te tell in 
succession something of the temple and the feast; when he 
called himself the Water of Life, when the Light of the World, 
when the Son. This review may serve as the beginning for 
to-day’s lesson. 

Obedience brings rewards. 
Plan to tell the entire story. 


This may be our general truth. 


A walk 
Whom they saw. 
| Jesus’ act. 
) His command. 
The obedient man. 
L Results, 


Lesson Plan. 
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This was a sabbath walk, perhaps to the temple, do- 
ing helpful actions as he went, Many blind people in 
Palestine, from heat, dust, glare of light, and uncleanliness. 
Use the hints already given to make real the greatness of such 
an affliction, adding something of the loneliness, poverty, and 
ignorance of these blind people, for whom nothing was done. 
The Jews thought great sickness or trouble was because of 
great wickedness. The clay helped the man to believe lt 
would be as Jesus said. He believed. He obeyed, though 
it must have given him much trouble to get some one to lead 
him, and perhaps to help him wash off the clay. The obedi- 
ence was the chief thing. He went home. He stopped 
begging. His well, wide-open eyes made such a difference 
his neighbors hardly knew him. Relate their discussion, 
their curiosity, hurrying him before the Pharisees, the fright- 
ened parents, the man honestly grateful and true to Jesus, 
though he had never seen him yet. He was turned out of 
the church. 

Application 


Did it look as if he was better, or worse, off because of 
minding Jesus? The retelling of his previous condition by a 
pupil will help to decide the question. He could see! He 
was happy. He said, ‘‘I was blind, now I see,’’ and praised 
Jesus. Relate the meeting with Jesus. Recall to the chil- 
dren that there is more than one kind of seging. We say ‘‘I 
see’’ when we understand or feel a thing. So there is seeing 
with the eyes and with the mind or heart. So there is more 
than one kind of blindness, —that of the eyes and of the mind 
or heart. Sin is akind of blindness that keeps the heart from 
seeing and choosing the right and beautiful way of believing 
and doing. Jesus cured both kinds for the poor blind beggar 
who worshiped, praised, loved, and defended Jesus. 

One of the chief things is to help the child in forming a 
habit of choosing the right, that he may do so involuntarily, 
in a sense. This we hope to do, not so much by precept, 
preaching, and questioning, as by making the right seem at- 
tractive and noble, and by ourselves exemplifying the habit 
we would form in him. 


Lawrence, Kan, 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


THE LIGHT 
OF THE WORLD 


Place on the board at first only the large letters. 

What was the matter with that man? What was he doing ? 
Why did not his friends take him to an asylum for the blind, 
where he might learn to read, and to earn his own living ? 
If you were to hunt over the world to-day for such asylums, 
in what lands would you find them? Who is he whose com- 
ing into the world has taught men to be kind to the blind and 
to the sinful? What did Christ say, in verse 5? So he is the 
light of the world. 

Now, if the light has been shining for all these. centuries, 
how is it that all do not see it, and believe? Even in this 
Sunday-school there are some who do not see. Is it because 
the light does not shine on them? No. How did that blind 
man see? He knew he was blind; he let Jesus open his 
eyes, and so he saw. Some one read the last three verses of 
this chapter. What blinds mien’s eyes to the light of truth? 
(Sin.) If. we confess our sin, then Jesus can open our eyes, 
and we can say, as the blind man said, ‘‘ I see’’ the light of 
the world. 

But Why does Christ make us to see ? 
after our eyes are opened ? 
are to follow. 





HE [8 
| SEE 
WE ARE 











What are we to do, 
He Sets us the example, and we 
We are to spread the light. What can we do 
for those lands where there are no blind asylums? (Make a 
practical missionary application, concerning some field to 
which the Sunday-school gives.) Who are the light of the 
world to-day? Meare. How much do you shine? Does 
your light help those who are near you too? 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


**Mercy, O thou Son of David."’ 

“* Beautiful day, lovely the light.’ 

“Trying to walk in the steps of the Saviour.’’ 

“O pilgrims thro’ a desert drear."’ (I am the 
light. ) : 

** Walking in the sunshine.’ 

*The whole world was lost in the darkness 
of sin."” 

“* Whence Jesus came, I cannot tell."’ 

“Just as I am, without one plea." 


Psalm 146 : 5-10. 


Psalm 34 : II-15, 17 
19. 


Psalm 51 : 1-8. 
Psalm 114 ; 1-5. 


Psalm 66 : 16-20, 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—In last week’s lesson what promise did Christ 
R make as to this world’s darkness? as to its slavery to 
sin? What test of discipleship did he lay down ? 

2; SUFFERING AND SIN (vs. 1-3).—How common is blind- 
nes in the East? Why was this man’s case a peculiarly diffi- 
cult one? In what point is this miracle more wonderful than 
any similar one jin Christ’s life? What added to this man’s 
misery ? (v. 8.) Were the disciples reasonable in thinking 
that the sin of the man’s parents may have brought this sor- 
row upon him? or his own sin? When may we be certain 
that suffering is caused by sin? How do we know that not 
all’ suffering is caused by sin? For what purpose is such 
suffering sent, then? In what spirit should it be endured ? 

3. THE NicHt CoMETH (vs. 4, 5).—-Who are meant by 
**we’’ (Rev. Ver.),—‘* we must work’’? What ‘‘ works ”’ 
did Christ mean? To what ‘night’? was he looking for- 
ward? Does this imply that there will be no work in heayen ? 
Why not? What is the danger, then, of putting off any 
Christian service? How, when in the world, was Christ the 
light of the world? In what wider ways is he still the world’s 
light ? 

4. THE Licut Come (vs. 6, 7).—What was the popular 
belief in the curative properties of saliva? Why did Christ 
use these means? Where was the pool of Siloam? Why is 
the meaning of the word ‘‘Siloam’’ given? Why was the 
blind man sent on this errand? Howis this cure a fit symbol 
of what Christ does for all that come to him ? 

5. INQuIRY (vs. 8-10).—Why did the neighbors notice the 
conduct rather than the eyes? What first tells the world that 
a man has received spiritual vision? How was it possible for 
his. neighbors to say merely, ‘‘ He is like him’’? What is 

the best way of arousing inquiries about Christianity ? 

6. TESTIMONY (v. 11).—How would the once blind man’s 
testimony serve as a model for Christian witness-bearing ? 
How was he assailed? (vs. 12-34.) With what purpose? 
How did the man bear himself? How was he punished by 
the rulers? What greatest of all gains did he receive from 
Jesus ? (vs. 35-38.) 

For the Superintendent a 

1. What miracle of Christ’s have we studied to-day? 2. 
What fact makes it still more wonderful? 3. What testimony 
did the healed man himself give ? (Golden Text.) 4. What 
is it darkens -the eyes of men’s souls? 5. Who alone gives 
light for this kind of darkness ? ' 

Boston. 


% 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written aueweee Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., rntravesyp... p, 

#. What part had the blind man in his own healing? 2. 
What really caused his cure? 3. What did the man say Jesus 
had done for him? 4. What can you say Jesus has done for 
you? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


- S HE Passep BY, HE SAW A MAN BLIND FROM HIS 

Birtu.’’—In the graduated category of the wretched 
in Christ’s time, the blind occupy the. lowest depth,—the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, and the blind, are the common 
types of human misery. The blind are not only the most 
helpless and miserable of Oriental sufferers, but they are the 
nost numerous. In passing down the streets of Damascus, 
I used to ask my companion to count the number of those 
who had defects of sight, while I enumerated all, and the pro- 
portion of the blind to the seeing was almost incredible. Oph- 


by ”’ in an Oriental town finds his path beset by blind beggars. 


Some of them feel their way from house to house by meaas of 
Jong poles. Others infest the doors of churches, and lurk 
wherever crowds assemble. Others sit in prominent places 


*thalmia is the scourge of childhood. Black wisps of flies are 
allowed to settle on children’s eyes, and it is now known that 
flies carry infection. Less pains are taken in the East to keep 
children’s faces clean than in the West, and in the summer 
time the white glare of the cloudless sun and the clouds of 
white dust are very trying to the eyes. Any one “‘ passing 
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this is especially so if the sufferer happens to be a neighbor ; 
and I often noticed in Syria, that what a man looked on as a 
calamity calling for sympathy in his own case, he regarded as 
a judgment deserved in the case of his neighbor. 

**He SPAT ON THE GROUND, AND MADE CLAY OF THE 
SPITTLe.’’—Orientals, especially Oriental mothers, believe 
that there is virtue in the moisture of spittle for sore eyes, and 
Jesus may have intended by the means he used: to aid the 
faith of the blind man in the accomplishment of the cure. 


London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Bestowing Sight on the Blind 
Analysis 


I, THE MAN BORN BLIND (VS. 1-3). 


1. The Man's Condition : 
A man blind from his birth (1). 5 
A certain man. .. lame from his mother’s womb (Acts 3 : 2). 
A cripple from his mother’s womb (Acts 14 : 8). 
2. The Natural Inquiry : 
Who did sin... that he should be born blind ? (2.) 
Think ye that these . . . were sinners above all? (Luke 13: 2.) 
No doubt this man is a murderer (Acts 28 : 4). 
3- The Definite Reply : 
That the works of God should be- made manifest (3). 
This sickness is... for the glory of God ( John 11: 4). 
My power is made perfect in weakness (2 Cor, 12 : 9). 


II, THE SAVIOUR BESTOWING SIGHT (vs. 4-7). 
1. The Universal Obligation : 

We must work the works of him that sent me (4). 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it (Eccl. 9: 10). 

Do all to the glory of God (1 Cor. Io : 31). 
2. The Specific Obligation : 

When 1 am in the world, lam the light of the world (5). 
There was the true light . . . coming into the world ( John 1 ; 9). 
I am the light of the world ( John 8 : 12}. 

3. The Simple Manipulation : 

He... made clay of the spittle, and anointed his ge (6). 

Then touched he their eyes (Matt. g : 29). 
He... spit on his eyes, and laid his hands upon him (Mark 8: 
23). 
4- The Testing Command: 
Go, wash in the pool of Siloam (7). 
Go and wash in Jordan seven times (2 Kings 5 : 10). 
Sell that thou hast, and give to the poor (Matt. 19: ar). 
5- The Telling Result : 
He went, ... and washed, and came seeing (7). 


He... dipped himself, . . . and he was clean (2 Kings 5 : 14). 
He that was dead came forth (John 11 : 44). 


Ill. THE, PEOPLE INDULGING DISCUSSION (vg. 8-11). 
3. The People’s Views: 

ds not this he?... ltis he:... No, but heis like him (8, 9). 
Is this your son?... how then doth he now see? € John 9: 19.) 
They were filled with wonder and amazement (Acts 3: Io). 


-- ~*~ Dsante’ \ 
How then re — . 
They saw. . . scribes questioning with them (Mark 9: 14). 
What did he to thee ? how opened he thine eyes? ( John g: 26.) 
3- The Man’s Testimony : P 
Jesus made, ... anointed,... said:...IT went... washed,... 
received sight (11). 
Whereas I was blind, now I see (John 9: 25). 
Ve shall be my witnesses (Acts 1 : 8). 
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International Home Readings 


MoN.—John g: 1-12. Christ healing the blind man. 

Tu ES.—John 9 : 13-23. Questionings. 

WED.—John g : 24-38. ‘* Now I see."’ 

THURS.— Mark 10 : 46-52. Bartimeus. 
FRI.— Matt. 13: 10-17. Spiritual blindness, 
SAT.—Isa. 42: 1-7. Prophecy of Christ. 
SuN.—2 Cor. 4: 1-7. Darkness and light. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 
First Quarter, 1899 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Unsearchable Riches of 
Christ. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Jy sheep hear my voice, 
and I know them, and they follow me.—John 10 : 27. 





Lesson Calendar 


3. January 1.—Christ the True Light... .......4.6. Jobn 1 : 1-34 

by the wayside, and, as they hear passing footsteps, exhaust 2- January 8.—Christ’s First Disciples... ....... John 1: 35-46 
their rich vocabulary of entreaty for alms. At the feast of * Jonunsy 16-~Civtet's Vien Milsatip. . .. «=. - + . - SRS! O08 
. . < - 4. January 22.—Christ and Nicodemus.......... John 3: 1-16 
tabernacles the blind would be assembled in Jerusalem from = «. January 29.—Christ at Jacob's Well... 2.2.2... Jobn ¢: 5-15 
remote parts of the country ; and Jesus selected as an object 6. February 5.—The Nobleman’s Son Healed. . . . .. « Jobe 4: 43-54 
of his healing power a man who was blind from his birth, and 7 February 12-—Cbrist’s Divine Authority. . . .. . . ep 
, =A ; 8. February 19.—Christ Feeding the Five Thousand ... John 6: 1-14 

whose pathetic condition placed him beyond hope. 9. February 26.—Christ at the Feast ......... Jobn 7: 14, 28-37 
** RABBI, WHO DID Sty, THIS MAN OR His PARENTS, THAT 1. March 5.—Cbrist Freeing from Sin... ...... John 8: 12, 31-36 

7 ” . . it. March 12.—Christ Healing the Blind Man. ... John 9: 1-11 

HE SHOULD BE Bors Biinp?”’—In the East, specific disease 1° ya, 19.—Christ the Good Shepherd Te: ee Joke se: 3-26 


is looked on as the manifest punishment for specific sins, and 


13. March 26.— Review. 
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Convention Calendar 





North Carolina, at Salisbury .......... . March 14-16 
Louisiana, at New Orleans... ....... . «March 22-24 
Delaware, at VW eee eee ee 
Dees ORO es ete tt rec sca. Soe 
Viewinla, at Richman . 0. nw tt ttt il ts AM EF 
GCamermen, at Dermeeey . ck ttt ttt April 11-13 
Alabama, at Florence .,... 2+ 2. +5 + os » April 13-24 
Geen: OF RO 8 se ce tle oe wet oe 6 ere 
West Virginia, at Charleston . . ...... +.» April 18-20 
South Carolina, at ba coc eec se «+ ARN te 





International Lesson Committee, at Atlanta. . .. . . April 25 
International Executive Committee, at Atlanta. .. . . April 26 


International Primary Union, at Atlanta .... .. . April 26 
International Sunday-School Field Association, at 
re ee ae a ee ee ee . April 26 


Ninth International Sunday-School Conven- 
tion, at Atlanta . . .. . April 27-30 
Illinois, at —— - . May 9-11 





Rhatees, at Mintchingsem. 4... tC tt tt tt ee Mee 
Mississippi, at Greenwood .........+ ++: + May Quiz 
British America 
Quebec, at Montreal ............ + February 23-25 

New Brunswick, at St. Stephen... ..... . October 


sx % % 


Gospel Gypsies in the Green Hop- 
Fields of Central New York 


By H. B. Gibbud 


EADING in a late issue of The Sunday School Times 

of the work among the ‘“‘ hop-pickers"’ of the old 

country, I thought perhaps your readers might be in- 

terested in knowing of the work for the same class in 
this country. 

The bulk of the hop-crop in the east is grown: in 
Madison and Oneida counties, New York state. While 
many fine people are engaged in raising hops, and while 
many respectable people engage in picking them, there 
are every year thousands of men, women, and children 
that go out from the slums of the cities, and also, every 
year, of late, there has been an increasing army of the 
tramp element that gather at the hop season. Many go 
simply to take advantage of the circumstances for unre- 
Strained sin and vice. It is a sort of vacation, when the 
restraints of home life are laid aside. In certain regions 
the Devil holds high carnival. Innocent boys and girls 
are thrown in with those old in sin, and are ruined for 
time and eternity. 

In many cases this season is a recruiting time for the 
saloon and brothel. Kegs of lager and bottles of whisky 


AIC wiv, 

in drinking and dancing. “Tn One thenmghis. are spent 
inhabitants, three thousand pickers came in from one 
city alone, and thousands from other places. For a 
month before the picking began the woods were filled 
with bands of starving and stealing men. The good 
people of the region greatly lament the evil consequent 
on bringing such a crowd together. 

Some eight years ago, while superintendent of the 
Rescue Mission in Syracuse, New York, we learned of 
the great opportunity for work. For a number of years 
we made an annual pilgrimage to the fields. Though 
removed from that section now, we could not let the 
chance go by this year. 

We left Syracuse in the large gospel wagon ‘‘ Good 
News."’ It is seventeen feet long, eight and a half 
wide, and twelve feet high. There were four in our 
party,—L. B. Greenwood of Boston, George Frank 
of Syracuse, my wife, and myself. The wagon is big 
enough to live in, so we took cooking utensils and 
bedding, prepared to live in the wagon if need be. 
While there are many who would be glad to entertain 
us in ordinary times, they could not do so during ‘‘ hop 
season,"’ as every spotis generally occupied. This year, 
however, we were entertained. We traveled about a “c 
hundred and fifty miles, and reached at least ten thou- 
sand people. 

The plan of work was to drive from yard to yard, visit 
the pickers as they worked at the boxes, giving them 
tracts and a personal message. This we could do with- 
out hindering them in their werk. We usually held a 
short song service before leaving. 

In the first few years of the work, as the wagon drew 
up to the fields we were greeted with hoots and yells of 
derision. As we entered the field we were met with 
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oaths, vile jests, and threats of bodily harm in many 
places. ‘The work of past years has told, and this year 
we were treated well in all but a few places. 

We tried to reach some house at the noon hour ; then 
we would put our organ in the dining-room, and sing 
the gospel while the pickers ate their dinners. Even- 
ings we held open-air services from the wagon in the 
villages. Thirty of these services were held, and nearly 
seven thousand persons attended. These meetings usu- 
ally lasted two hours. We had a large oil painting of 
the «‘Two Ways,'’ and this would interest the crowd, 
and from it we pointed out the way of salvation. Mr. 
Greenwood, with his sweet gospel songs, reached the 
hearts of the people. 

One Sunday, at a lake resort, we held a service with 
1,110 in attendance. They left the merry-go-rounds, 
the dance ceased, and all gathered around the wagon 
The best of attention was given, though 
One man, 


for two hours. 
many were under the influence of drink. 
weeping, made his way to the wagon side, saying, 
«* Every word you have said is true; I am lost, and I 
want to be saved.'’ While the service continued, one of 
the workers led him to Christ. 

This was not an uncommon occurrence. All along 
the route men would leave their companions and come 
from the crowd to the wagon side for prayer. This took 
courage, and showed that they were in earnest. 

Along the route we were able to give gospel messages 
to those in distant fields by means of our gospel trum- 
We distributed nearly fifty thousand pages of 
tracts. At one house we found a dying woman, were 
able to comfort her, and to lead her daughter to Christ. 
At another home the lady told my wife that the night 
before, troubled about her soul, she had prayed God to 
show her in some way whether she was saved or not. 
As the gospel wagon, covered with Scripture, came in 
sight, she felt her prayer was answered, and she made 
The Book was opened, and she soon 


pets. 


known her desire. 
rejoiced in assurance of sins forgiven. 

The work is an abiding one. We found the converts 
of years before and those that had been helped on for- 
mer occasions still faithful. A restraining influence was 
put on sin.. In some places the ‘‘ hop-dig'’ or dance was 
given up, and the evenings were spent in singing gospel 
songs. Believers in the section were quickened, and 
led to stand out and work for Christ among their com- 
panions in the fields. As we drew near to some of the 
ficlds, they grected us with the chorus of the song 
written especially for the pickers. It runs like this : 
‘*The day will soon be over, 


a; 


The picking will be done, 
—— eS Tet us all press on. 
When Jesus comes to claim us, 
And says, ‘ It is enough,’ 
May the pickers all be shining, 
No longer in the rough."’ 
Pray ye that the Lord of the harvest may grant a bless- 
ing on the seed sown. 


Springfield, Alass. 
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Christian Endeavor and Imperialism 


ISREPRESENTATION of the position of a widety 
known interdenominational organization on an 
important political question always makes trouble that 
The 
United Society of Christian Endeavor wishes to set right 
its position on the question of ‘‘ Imperialism,’ and 
President Clark sends out this letter : 


is difficult to undo by denial, however emphatic. 


‘TREMONT TEMPLE, 
BOSTON, MAss., February 14, 1899. 
DEAR SIR: 

As the position of the Society of Christian Endeavor on the 
question of Imperialism has been widely misrepresented in the 
secular press, will you allow me to say that no attempt has been 
made to commit the Society to one side or the other, or to intro- 
duce the subject of Imperialism as an issue? Neither upon this 
or any like topic has the Society ever taken a partisan position. 
This would be entirely contrary to its purpose and foreign to its 
spirit. When the vw duties of our country were discussed at the 
recent Boston meeting, the relation of the subject to Christian 
citizenship and to Christian missions alone was considered. In 
my remarks I pleaded simply for just and generous treatment of 
#\ races who are within our sphere of influence, and that we should 
remember, in ali our dealings, that righteousness alone ‘ exalteth 
a nation.” 


Asking you, if, casion offers, to let your readers know that the 
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principles of the Christian Endeavor movement have not been 
violated, and that it stands, as always, for personal devotion to 
Christ, for Christian citizenship, and for the world-wide extension 
of Christ's kingdom, and not for any form or phase of partisan 
politics, I am, faithfully yours, 

° FRANCIS E. CLARK. 


“2% % 


That the president of a great nation, 
‘« cumbered with a load of care,’’ can 
find time, and regard it of sufficient 
importance, to send a message of congratulation to a 
body of young Christian workers, is demonstrated by the 
following telegram, which he sent, unsolicited, on Chris- 
tian Endeavor Day, February 2, 1899. 


President McKinley 
and Christian 
Endeavor 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 2, 1899. 
To THE REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D., 
President United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston, Mass, 
You have my hearty congratulations and best wishes for the 
great organization over which you preside. 
WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 


Books and Ul titers 


Kuyper’s Theological Encyclopedia * 


R. KUYPER is, perhaps, the most eminent of liv- 
ing Dutchmen. He has not won his eminence 
by setting his sails to catch the prevalent winds of opin- 
ion. On the contrary, although the theologians, the 
universities, and—with one exception—the Protestant 
churches of the Netherlands, are imbued with what is 
called there the modern theology, and by the higher criti- 
cism, Dr. Kuyper stands by the Calvinistic theology of 
the Dutch reformers, and by the strictest views of the 
divine inspiration of the Bible. He is a Dutch Spur- 
geon, with more philosophy at his command, and a vastly 
wider range of learning. And at the same time he is a 
political leader and editor of the largest influence, and 
the chief founder of the new university of Amsterdam, 
in which he holds a professorship. 

His Engyclopedia of Sacred Theology is a more com- 
prehensive performance than the European theologians 
generally have given us under that name. It presents 
substantially a philosophy of science, of revelation, of 


inspiration, and. of church history. And it handles thie 
naa of sabia —-+—— vere combination of native 


ide ra 

aiAfey, of disciplined power, and of wide learning. 
Whether the reader differs or agrees with Dr. Kuyper, 
he is forced to see that he is dealing with a man who 
possesses unusual powers of sustained thought and forci- 
ble presentation. . 

The translation is good, but open to one grave excep- 
tion. The translator seems to assume that the English 
language is not rich enough to express all his author's 
thoughts, and introduces many Latin, German, and 
other terms are needless, If such a practice 
were tolerated in our theology, our books would soon be 
in the condition of German treatises of early in last cen- 
tury, in which German and Latin battled for the mastery 
on every page. 

Dr. Kuyper sees in the principle of palingenesis (or 
regeneration) the fundamental discrimination which 
dominates theology. Those who have experienced and 
are experiencing this change see things in a way essen- 
tially different from others. They are being liberated 
from the distorting influence of sin, and are coming to 
share the divine view of things. To them God is dis- 
closing himself as not to others,—not, indeed, in’ the 
archetypal knowledge which the Son has of the Father, 
but in the ectypal knowledge possible to the creature. 
Yet God is not known only through the historical process 
of redemption and revelation; he is disclosed in the 
very constitution of the mind, in the works of nature, in 
the whole process of history. 


which 


Regeneration itself is not 
strictly a new creation, but the fructification of a seed 
of religion, which Calvin recognized as present in man. 
This is giving but a pebble from the shore, but it indi- 
cates the drift of Dr. Kuyper’s thought. 





wi ay of Sacred Theology: Its Principles. 
per, D.D., Free University, Amsterdam. Translated from the Dutch by 
the Rev. J. Hendrik de Vries, M.A. With an Introduction by Professor 
Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., LL.D., of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Medium 8vo, pp. xxv, 683. New York: CWarles Scribmer’s Soms, 4. 


By Abram Kuy- 
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Hartford in : A Series of Papers by Resident Authors. 
Edited by Witlis |. Twitchell, Principal of the Arsenal 
School. 12mo0, pp. xi, 268. Hartford, Conn.: Willis I. 
Twitchell. 

A new departure, or, more properly, a new arrival in 
schoolbooks, is this which Willis I. Twitchell has recently 
edited. <‘ Primarily,’’ writes Mr. Twitchell, «it is in- 
tended as a reading-book for the schoolroom ;"’ but a 
collection of papers so vastly interesting as those con- 
tained in this volume, so admirably combined, and, 
withal, derived from such eminent sources, must com- 
mand a wider audience, and exert a more potent influ- 
ence, than any mere text-book could achieve. Some 
of the chapter-headings may indicate‘its scope: ‘‘ The 
Geography and Geology of Hartford,’’ «‘ The Indians of 
Hartford and Vicinity,"’ ‘‘ Hartford, the Birthplace of 
the Written Constitution,’' ‘‘ Social Life and Customs,’’ 
‘* Hartford in Literature,’’ and ‘‘ The Duties of Citizen- 
ship.’’ Among its list of contributors are such names 
as Charles Dudley Warner, Joseph Twichell, Edwin _P. 
Parker, and Annie Eliot Trumbull, —surely an illustrious 
array, and ‘‘each one an authority on the subject as- 
signed.’ Uncommonly suggestive, and applicable with 
equal truth to every city in the Union, is Mr. Warner's 
declaration that ‘‘upon the boys and girls now in its 
[Hartford’s] schools will rest, in a very few years, the 
responsibility of its character and reputation. If they 
are not proud of it, if they are not jealous of its honor 
and solicitous for its beauty, if they are not intelligent, 
honest, industrious, and have not refinement of taste 
or of manners, it will become, however large it may be, 
a vulgar city.’ There could be no surér spur to civic 
love and pride than the knowledge, brought home to 
each boy and girl, that to him and her the city looks for 
its maintenance, its good fame, and its power to survive, 
and it would seem that this truth could not be presented 
more convincingly than in just such a history as the one 
under notice. 
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Social Settlements. By C. R. Henderson, Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, Unttversity of Chicago. 18mo, pp. 196. New York: 
Lentilhon & Co., 78 Fifth Avenue. . 50 cents. 

The social-settlement movement is scarcely more than 
ten years old in this country. Yet there are at present 
over one hundred settlements in the United States, —~ 
settlements for men, for women, and mixed settlements 
where both men and women residents are found, reli- 
gious settlements, temperance settlements, and settle- 
ments where educational work is the chief feature. 
Connected with these social settlements are hundreds of 
the best _voung-—en and women from our colleges and 
universities who have been fired with an enthusiasm for 
humanity. Some churches maintain missions which, 
though not social settlements in name, are adopting set- 
tlement methods. For the guidance of all persons 
engaged in this work, Professor Henderson has prepared 
a brief manual. It gives in succinct form and with great 
impartiality a view of the historical setting of the settle- 
ment movement, some account of the origin and prog- 
ress of English and American settlements, and a dis- 
cussion of the theory, methods, and results of settlement 
work. The book is not a treatise nor a narrative. - It is 
what it claims to be, a manual, giving many quotations 
from the published statements of Settlement workers in 
all parts of the country, and furnishing a valuable intro- 
ductory handbook for those who come in contact with 
settlement work, or who desire to engage in it! The 
volume is one of a series of handbooks for practical 
workers in church and philanthropy, edited by Samuel 
Macauley Jackson, Professor of Church History, New 
York University. 

~ 


The Sunday-School of To-Day. With an Introductory Note by 
the Rev. John A. McKamy, Sunday-school Editor. 16mo, 
pp. 66. Nashville: Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing 
House. 20 cents. . 


The marvel is that twenty-two writers could be found 
who could write twenty-two articles on important Sunday- 
school themes, pack them full of meat, and get the whole 
into sixty-six pages. There is a graphic picture of the 
Sunday-school ‘‘then and now,"’ by the Rev. Ira D. 
Landrith ; Mr. McKamy himself gives a capital, brief 
history of the institution ; Professor Hinds delightfully 
portrays his fellow-members of the International Lesson 
Committee, and outlines their work ; Professor Howerth 
points out some Sunday-school failures; President 
Black tells how to train teachers, and President Taylor 
discusses child study. Especially suggestive are the 
chapters on the superintendent and those on the primary 
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department. Afropos of the excuse usu- 
ally made when one is asked to take the 
superintendency, ‘‘I am not fit for. the 
place," Mr. Axtell shrewdly remarks : 
‘«The great thing in which most of the 
eligibles fall short is their absolute will- 
ingness to do the necessary hard work.”’ 
The Cumberland Presbyterians should not 
be allowed to monopolize this helpful 
pamphlet. 
° 


The Prayer-Book and the Christian Life ; Or, 


The Conception of the Christian Life im- 
plied in the Book of Common Prayer. By 
Charles C. Tiffany, D.D., Archdeacon of 
New York. 12mo, pp. viii, 174. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 


Many books have been written about 
the Book of Common Prayer, its history, 
structure, and use. Some have treated it 
as a thesaurus of doctrinal definition or 
ecclesiastical tradition. Others have em- 
ployed it to part Prelate from Puritan, 
High Churchman from Low Churchman. 
Few have regarded it in the irenical spirit. 
Archdeacon Tiffany's book is the work of 
a man to whom the Prayer-Book is essen- 
tially religious, and not polemical, He 


presents clearly and persuasively the case | 
of those who would make it the bond of | 


union among all sorts of Christians. 


sets forth in logical order the social value | 
of common prayer, the influence of the | 


Christian year and the collects on life, 
the significance of the sacraments, and the 
practical importance to clergy and laity 
alike of the Prayer-Book in daily use. 
For those who would like to know wherein 
consists the charm of liturgical worship, 
this book has a special message. 


% 
Christian Rationalism: Essays on Matters in 


Debate between Faith and Unbelief. By 
the Rev. J. H. Rylance, D.D. 8vo, pp. 
‘220, New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.25. 


Dr. Rylance’s views will not be accept. | 
ble to those who hold to the inerrancy | 
nd perfect authority of the Scriptures. 
But in his handling of the great controversy | 


between Christian faith and materialized | 
science he writes with a vigor and a mod- | 


eration which-will commend -hic+work to 
men of allschools. He has read the best 
writers on the subject, notably Martineau. 

= He has mastered the objections put for- 
ward by Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, and 
John Stuart Mill. He has won his way 
to a standpoint which denies Science 
none of her rights, but refuses to accept 
a philosophy of the universe at her hands, 
And the lines of both attack and defense 
are well adapted to the needs of our time 
Some slips in proper names, such as John 
| Stewart Mill for John Stuart Mill, and Sir 
‘William Thompson for Thomson, should 
be corrected in a second edition. The 
final study of the life and character of 
our Lord fittingly crowns the work. 


bf 


Flowers: How to Grow Them. 
Rexford. 
phia : 
cents. 

Botany: The ay of Plant Life. 
MacNair Wright. 


By Eben E. 
Square 16mo, pp. 175. Philadel- 
The Penn Publishing Company. 50 


By Julia 

Square 16mo, pp. 208. 
Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Com- 
pany. 50 cents. 

Astronomy: The Sun and his Family. 
Julia MacNair Wri 
trated, pp. 203. Philadelthie The Penn 
Publishirg Company. 50 cents. 

Three little books, uniform in size and 
Style, treat respectively of flowers, botany, 
and astronomy. 
known writer on horticulture, Eben E. 


Rexford, and contains, not only much in- 


By 
Square 16mo, illus- 


formation about flowers, but a good deal | 


of pleasantly presented instruction on their 
care and cultivation. It will be a useful 
book for those unfortunate persons who 


love plants, indoors and out, and wonder 


why they never can succeed with them 


He | 


* | A Daughter of Israel. 


The first is by the well- | 
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Julia MacNair Wright, the author of the 
other two books, is well known also as 
the author of ‘‘ nature readers’’ as well 
as stories, She gives a great deal of use- 
ful information about the wonders of the 
heavens and the products of the earth. 
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Old Testament Characters. A game prepared 
and published by Robert T. Bonsall, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 50 cents. 


Mr. Bonsall has done a good work in 
this effort to combine biblical instruction 
with genuine entertainment. His game 
belongs to the same class as the well-known 
game of Authors. Each of twenty-five 
leading personages of Old Testament his- 
tory gives name to a period, and with 
three others of that period makes the set, 
or group. The game may be played on 
these names alone, thus familiarizing the 
players with a hundred persons in their 
proper historical groupings. But each 
card contains a series of facts concerning 
the person it represents, and the game, 
when played for instruction as well as 
amusement, employs these. The accom- 
| panying manual also gives two hundred 





|and fifty other names which can be in- 
if desired, and so greatly ex- 
| tend the biographical knowledge acquired. 


| troduced, 


| As a mere game, or as an educational help, 
| this work is to be commended. 
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The Best Church Hymns, Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Louis 
F. Benson, D. D., Editor of The Hymnal, 
Published by Authority of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., and of The Chapel Hymnal. . 16mo, 
pp. xxxii, 58. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press. 75 cents. 


The first part of this pretty little book 
is a reprint of two articles that Dr. Ben- 
son contributed to The Sunday School 
Times. The second is a reprint of the 
| thirty-two best hymns he found to have a 

place in four-fifths of the one hundred and 
| seven English and American hymn- 
| books he has collated. The best text is 
given, with a brief note stating the author- 
ship and the historical interest of each. 


; Dr. Benson justly insists on the high lit- 
| erary quality OF ures haemns 
does not agree with Matthew Arnold and 


our hymns are not poetry. 
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Books Received 


February 6 to February 20 





E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 


By Rose Porter. 75 


cents, 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York 
Poems. By Richard Realf. With a Memoir 
by Richard J. Hinton. $2.50. 
Anecdotes and Morals. By Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, D.D. $1.50. 


International Committee of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, Chicago 
Bible Character Studies. By Laura H. Wild. 
15 cents. 


M. W. Knapp, Cincinnati, O. 

| Commentary on the New Testament. Volume 
1V. Corinthians—Galatians ; Paul, the Cham- 
pion Theologian. By Rev. W. B. Godbey, 
A.M. $1.50. 

The Heart-Cry of Jesus. By Byron J. Rees. 
50 cents. 


The Macmillan Co., New York 

| Three Studies in Literature. By Lewis E. Gates. 
$1.50. 

The Christian Creed and the Creeds of Christen- 
dom. Seven Lectures delivered in 1898, at 
Regent's Park College, —- By Samuel 
G. Green, B.A., D.D. $1.7 

Friendly Visiting among the Reon By Mary E. 
Richmond. £; 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 

| Essays on the Higher Education. By George 

Trumbull Ladd. $1, net. 

| The Porto Rico of To-day. 

| Robinson. $1.50. 

A Manual of Patrology. 
Stearns, A.M., B.D. $1.50, net. 


Silver, Burdett, & Co , New York and Chicago 


Through the Year. BooksI and II. By Anna 
M. Clyde and Lillian Wallace. 36 cents each. 
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Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago 


New Easter Music 





Songs of Nature and Childlife. Vol. I. For 
Primary Grades. Words by Annie E. Moore. Wendertal 2 . Christ is Ri “no; L. Hall. 
Music by Mildred !. Hill. 50 cents. $4 per any I oo By ——. Neitvon, per 
dozen. The Prince Triumphant, Geibel and Lehman. 
The Risen Christ. Asa Hull. 
Tullar-Meredith Company, New York me wag Easter. 4 jules ond Meredith. 
Sermons in Song, No. 2. Edited by Grant Col- y a the Li Tag ‘a Pite " 


fax Tullar and Isaac H. Meredith. 15 cents. 


Willis Il. Twitchell, Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford in History. A Series of Papers by 


choes 
iful Easter. George C. Huge. 
Morn. George C. Hugg. 
MacCalla & Co. 
The 





Resident Authors. Edited by Willis 1. isen Christ. J. 1. B. Jones, 
Twitchell rhe First Easter. W. Miller. 
, N 0 Old Favorites 
Thomas Whittaker, New York ver Li ful Ba ations. /- oan. and Herbert. 
The Ship of the Soul. By Stopford A. Brooke, * $3.75 per ak” t$3-50 per 100, All the rest $4.00 
M.A. 50 cents. lo 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 164 5th Aven, New York. 





Services for Easter 


should be spiritual and instructive as well as enter- 





x % 


< 


usiness 


taining. 
EASTER PRAISE 
CHIMES OF EASTER 
Department RISEN KING, and 
EASTER GREETING 
pon me 8 gp 4 oy ee og of the mae her? eS, 10C, 
Adve rtising Rate Samples Ce above servic a a ao i our aw = 
80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent whan No. 2, 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be g00 Broadway, New York. 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than Talat obeys 106 Washington St., Chicago. 





one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do nol 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. 


EASTER SERVICES FOR 1899 


WELCOME, HAPPY MORN 
PRINCE VICTORIOUS 


Positions are 


E More good songs, recitations, etc., for the gg than 
mever guaranteed to any advertisement of less | any other service. Examine and be convinced pecial 
. , i 2 : features for the — a Price, $4.00 per 100, Send 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- | 15 cents for sample 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within New song- book SAVING GRACE 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected Music unequaled. 72 pages. 10 cents single; $8.00 


per too. Free specimen pages. 


Stone & Bechter, Pubs., 416 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


CHURCH HYMNS 


AND GOSPEL SONGS 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. Jor inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 


Copeainin 367 ~is oD best 5 rea aan and tunes, both new 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and | ®»¢ 0° rice, , and $35 per 100, accordin 
1b} pp 1S, ANG | to style of binding. en Edition, $40 and $48 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the | per 100, Samples of either, free by post, 


subscription list at any time. 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


For Terms of Sub- The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 
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SERVICES 


BEAUTY UL EASTER "’ 
WELCOME, HOLY MORN ”’ 


The thousands of schools that used Hugg’s Christmas 





The Hel ps 


in Nelson’s new series 
of Teachers’ Bibles are 





just what the Sunday- music will hail with joy these rare Faster gems. They 
- are the leaders. Superiority unquestioned! Prove it 

school teacher wants. | py a trial. Guaranteed to 4 tenes. a Soe your order in 

All new and delight- | early and avoid the rush. 16 pages. scts. singly ; $4.00 

fully written by the | hundred. Send 10 cts. for samp , No stam 

most celebrated schol. | ,,, .GE0. c. HUGG, Author nd Publisher, 

are, With Uluctrations 2133 Newkirk Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





on almost every page. 
You can find what you 
want at once, the index 
is so complete. 

All styles and prices. For | 
example, a od =minion | 
type, leather ‘bound copy, 
or write Tor Wettewaply_ £2.00, Ask your booksel ler, 

37 East 18th Street, New York. 


“EASTERTIDE ECHOES” 


This new Easter exercise is of exceptional 
merit. It contains very singable music, with un- 
usually choice prose and poetry, and no school 
can do better than to use it. 

pend scents for eal or 10 cents 


- WHEN CHRIST AROSE 


SERVICES FOR EASTER. 


Wonderful Messace, Christ is Risen. A strikin 

original service tor EF. peter, “my yby J.Liancoin Hate. 
Light from the Tomb. y'| Hatt, and I. H. 
cK. 0 


Send 4c. in wk. 2 r either of the above, 











and 


A new service by Entwisle, Sweney, Geibel, 








or roc, for these two and one other fine service. 7 , 

2 SONO-ROOKS FOR SUNDAY- my ty Led, and others. Music unsurpassed! Price, 5c. 
y. De iLpuR CHAPMAN'S new book, entitle : r : . 
EO and Consecration, every slew 6 | by mail. When ordering, add toc. for five 

gem. Sample copies, roc. ; $10 per hundrec other Easter services to select from. John J. 
Songs of Grace and Truth. By Rev. E. L. Hyver. | Hood, Philadelphia: 1024 Arch Street; 

ver 100 sarring songs. Samples,roc. : $8 per 100. ° 
Pentecostal Praises. Contains over 250 hymns for | Chicago : 940 W. Madison Street. 


use in all departments of Christian work and wore | 
ship. $25 per hundred. , 
For sale by dealers everywhere | = : 
| 





HALL-MACK CO., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Phila. 


The First Easter 


Music, unusually bright and striking, by best com- 
posers. Unique primary exercise. Edited by Rev. 
Rurus W. Mitien. ¢ cents single copy; £3.50 per 100, 
postpaid. Send to us for any Easter service published. 
We pay postage or express charges. 


Tue Risen C ‘HRIST,” 
jesus Lives,” $4. 00 pe 
CASTER Ecnors’ (mn ences), 

$4.00 per 100, Sample o of each, 6c. 


foc. per roo. W, L, Mason 
170 Sth Av., N.Y. 


All three for 12c. 





“ 
“ 
‘ 


EASTER REJOICINGS 


Just issued. A service of Songs and needing. for 

Sunday-schools and churches, by frank Nielson. It has 

eee ual. Sample copy by mail, sc., or $4.00 per ages. 
° - Boner rk Co., 1334 Chestnut St., Phila., 





By Albert Gardner | 


By Wallace Nelson | 





Educational 


THE HEIDELBERG PRESS 


| Dept. S. 1025 Arch St., Philadeiphia, Pa. | 


Conquering King 
Easter Praises | 


‘Two new services for Easter. Carols easy, dignified, 
and melodious, by such writers as Winslow, Mrs. Pitt, 
Fithian, Kirkpatrick, and Porter. More variety in our | 
services than in others. 5c. each, 3.75 per 100, postpaid. 

For 6 cents we will cond on les 0 both services, , Bro- 
grams,collection novelties, and complete 56 page catalog 
MacCalla & Company, 249 Dock St., Phileda. 


“FILLMORES’ MUSIG 3 °:ss"vs-f'ten 
8. S. and every good 
purpose. Books, Sheet Music, Octavos, Canta- 
tas, Concert Exercises, Instrnments. New issues 
at all times. Prompt service. Catalogue 7. 
Fi ones, Gaciaseti, °.. or 40 Bible House, 3. ¥ 


ster: 








sé 9 
Do not Stammer 
Relief tor efflicted humanity. 

William Charles Webb, D D., Cor. Sec. FEvan- 
gelical Alliance, writes: “‘] am grateful for the 
Suggestion of a mutual friend, which bas led me 
to make a personal inquiry concerning your in- 
stitute for the relief of stammerers Truly you 
are doing a grand work for afflicted humanity.” 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times 

Send for new illustrated book to ‘The Philadel- 
ae Institute, 16273 Spring Garden Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Fstabliched 1884. Edwin S. 
Johnston, Founder and Principal. 
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BIBLE COLLEGE 
AT HOME 


Services for the Sunday School. 
Enc -_ + 10 cts. for samples of our 










tains Easter A Church for Fe i Me 

| tains r Anthems. Sample copy free to Choristers Do you wish to take a thorough 
GEO. F. ROSC le 9 ‘0, 40 W. Madi i 
non st. New York, 22 N. Will mange ’ Kible course by mail, leading to 


diploma and dezrec, 4 a 
Ancient Literature?’ Ii so, write 
Prof. C. J. —, Christian U niver- 
sity. Cadion. Mo.. for full particulars. 
whole Bible. 


Bing He praing with fervor by ween your Samay sca that cheie 
| of of heart touching and soulswekening somes ty 50 ese wets. Be, $5 per 100. 


ONCS OF THE SAVIOR’'S LOVE 


TSE NORTE Tit Dearbvors Stren, Chieage, I 


Course covers t 
Terms only $1.00 per ‘month. Circu- 
lars for stamp. 
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One copy, one. te year; 0 Shillings each 
_——eermimneees an missionaries, 


The Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, February 25, 1899 


Eutered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 


Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00. ) 


Less than five copies, and more 
$1.00 i: 


than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. 


to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1 ~5Q One copy, one year. 


One copy, one year, to minis- 
$1.00 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. -S: 

One free copy additional 


. 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate, 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be wade at any time 
Additions to a club sual additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 


is made. 

The papers for aclub of five or more 
A Club at oubacit rs may ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers coat rate do not bear the names of 
are the seems in r club. The 
ckage is addressed to one person 
Addressed fale. 8 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber who has paid the old so cent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has oyer six months to 
run, When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion, Those whe have paid the 60 cent rate can have | 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of | 
the year’s subscription. 


Dividing Large packages at the 60 cent rate 





may be divided into smatler packages 
a Package of fwe or more copies each, if desired. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time faid for, unless by special request. 
Enoug ome of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
(ree, upon application. 


bd 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 





the following rates, which include postage : 


for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a | 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. | 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
2y Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper | 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


8000 | Must fe Ciesed Out. 

: STANDARD '98 MODELS, 

guaranteed, $9.75 to 

$16. Shopworn & sec. 

ond hand wheels, good 

as new, @3 to S10. 

Great factory clearing sale. 

We ship to anyone om approve 

'& trian’ without a cent in advance 

« 2 BICYOLE 

Wodu a freee ny our superd line of 
samp'e wheel toi ntroduce them. Write at once Tor et ee 

J. A. MEAD CYCLE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Church Furnishings 


Church Organs 


All Sizes. Latest Improvements. 
Fair Prices. 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 








Main Office and Works at Kendal Green, Mass. | 
° } 


ORGANS, taken in exchange. for sale at bar- | 
gains, $400 to $2,000. 


Write for particulars. 


CHURCH Ssitninigtes 
Lg 
school lesson 
creepticon Views. Finest nreriae he 


i prices page 
MeALLISTER, Mix. Optician ae R =a x. 
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The full economy of using Ivory Soap may not be 
apparent after one wash, but in time it will be noticed 
that the clothes last longer. 


The cleansing action of Ivory Soap is very different 
from that of soap powders and soaps containing alkali. 
Ivory Soap has no weakening effect on the fibre of the 
material; but alkali, gradually, and often rapidly, destroys it. 
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Making Good Use 
of the Pocket Lessons 


ANY mand _ ps ase -poenet edition of the International Les- 
Fae Sa suggests themselves to those who have used the book year 


after year. 


One superintendent of a Sunday-school of some seven hun- 


dred members this year gave a copy to each of his teachers, and in the 
back of the book he fastened a folder giving the names of the officers 
and teachers in the school, as a school directory. 

Teachers use the book to great advawtage in class work by supply- 
ing each member of the class with a copy, and having them make notes 


of the salient points of each lesson as brought out in the class. 


There 


are fifty-two blank pages for such notes in each book, with the title of 


the lesson at the head of the page. 


The estimation in which the book is held by some of the more 
prominent Sunday-school workers and writers is indicated by the follow- 
ing unasked words of commendation. 


“ The little book becomes so much a neces- 
sity in my daily equipment as to seem like a 
part of my anatomy. I cannot express my 
yl jation of it better than to let my 1808 

# speak for itself. Its battered condition 
mags that it has been with me on train, trol- 
ley, boat, omnibus. Tucked in my pocket 
with a paper of sandwiches, we are equipped 
for district rally, institute, convention, union- 
meeting, class-work, etc. 

_“* Its pages of notes quote suggestions from 
Vella, Savion, Fergusson, G. ease, and 
other leading lights. Its lessons and recorded 
notes have furnished suggestions for contribu- 
tors to Sunday-school periodicals of five 
states. 

“A flutter of its leaves, and I see mental 

ictures of enthusiastic teachers gathered in 

ston, Holyoke, Asbury Park, and in the 
highest hills in Western Massachusetts, and 
Grongh the Connecticut Valley.""—/wlia £. 
eck. 


“The dainty pocket edition of the Interna- 
tional Lessons is wonderfully convenient for 
one who is traveling around, and very attrac- 
tive in-its pretty binding.’’—Prefessor Frank 
K. Sander s. 

“The little treasure a quarter of an inch 
thick, and weighing an ounce and a half, but, 
for a pocket companion, truly worth its weight 
in gold.""—Faith Latimer. 


* As 1 did last year, so shall I again do this 
year; that is, make abundant use of it.’’— 
A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


“ This edition is a way great help in the 
study and preparing of the lessons.’’— If ay- 
land Hoyt. 


“It is promoted to the first place among the 
handy volumes. But in looking it through I 
am impressed anew with the work and time 
represented by the contents of that tiny vol- 
ume."’—Roxana Beecher Preuszner. 


The Publishers would be glad if you would find out for yourself 


how useful the book can be made in your work- 


editions, —cloth, and fine leather. 


It comes in two 


The prices are: 25 cents per copy 


for the cloth edition, or 20 cents each for five or more copies ; 50 cents 
per copy for the leather, and 40 cents each for five or more copies. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MoSHANE BELLFOUNDRY, Sattimore, ta. | estimate free. 1. P. Prink, 5st Pearl St., New York, 
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EAT CHURCH 
Fer electric, s, or ofl. Send 
dimensions. Fook of Light and 
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Worth Repeating 


Crossed Threads 
By Helen Hunt Jackson 


HE silken threads by viewless spinners spun, 
Which float so idly on the summer air, 
And help to make each summer morning 
fair, 
Shining like silver in the summer sun, 
Are caught by wayward breezes, one by one, 
And blown to east and west and fastened there, 
Weaving on all the roads their sudden snare, 
No sign which road doth safest, freest run, 
The wingéd insects krow, that soar so gay 
~To meet their death upon each summer day, 
How dare we any human deed arraign ; 
Attempt to reckon any moment's cost ; 
Or any pathway trust as safe and plain . 
Because we see not where the threads have 
crossed ? 


22% 


“ Along this Line” 


Editorial in The Epworth Herald 


HE young minister’ s address was good. 
He gave expression to several stimu- 


a proper combination of energy and grace- 
fulness. But the effort was marred by 
the use of certain set phrases which 
were wholly unnecessary and necessarily 
offensive. He declared that ‘‘I am here 
to say’’ as many as a dozen times in his 
opening paragraphs. No one doubted 
that he was there, or that he was there to 
say just what he did say. Then why did 
he not say his say without repeatedly re- 
minding us that this was his particular 
purpose in being present? But that was 
not so bad. This was: In exactly four- 
teen minutes the brother used the expres- 
sion, ‘‘Along this line,’’ forty-three 
times. He first informed us that he had 
never spoken ‘‘along this line,’’ but that 
more discussions ‘‘along this line’’ would 
be beneficial. Then he reminded us of 
the great men who had spoken “along 
{this line,’ and declared that if more of 
| our ministers would speak ‘ along this 
line’’ 
in the church ‘along this line.’’ 
church ever comes up toits high privilege 
‘*along this line,’’ there must be more 
devotion ‘‘ along this line.’ And so on, 

We are sure the young brother was 
| totally unconscious of the repetition, for 
| we spoke to him kindly about it later in 
| the day. He thanked us for calling his 
| attention to a habit he had been wholly 
| unconscious of, and his manifestation of 
| gratitude is our excuse for calling atten- 
| tion in this public way (without indicating 
| Mame, date, or locality) to the matter. 
| Watch yourself, young preacher, the next 
time you speak in public, and make sure 
| that you are not blundering «along this 
| line.*’ 
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The Tramp’s Prayer 


[From The Missionary} 


| HERE had been a railroad wreck, 
two passengers were killed, and five 
| or six injured, and among the latter 
| was a professional tramp who had been 
| stealing a ride. To the doctor who exam- 
ined his injuries he said, smiling feebly, 
and with that/manner peculiar to his 
| class : ‘* Well, pard, what's the yerdict of 
| the jury ?'’ ** You are very badly hurt,"’ 
| was the reply. ‘Are my legs off?’’ 
‘*No ; you are fatally injured, however."’ 
‘‘That means I'm a gorner. My pard 
was on the car ahead. Is. he hurt ?’’ 
| **No; here heis."’ At that moment a 
_ragged, unkempt, and typical tagabond 
;came forward, and, bending over the 
victim, said: ‘*Well, Jim, they say 
, you have to go. How are you feeling 
over it?’’ ‘Sorter! No use to kick, 
| Tom.’’ ‘Kin I do anything for you ?'’ 
| The dying man gazed at him a moment in 
silence, and then whispered : ‘‘ Tom, you 
are the only pardner | ever had as knowed 
|the Lord's Prayer. Just say it over to 
me.'" The old tramp pulled off his cap 
j and knelt down, and, as the bystanders 
| uncovered and bowed their heads, he re- 





LI GHT peated the prayer word for word, and 
| with such feeling as astonished every- 
| body. When he had finished, he rose up, 


lating ideas, and his manner had, 


there would be greater faithfulness 
If the 


| 














ebruary 25, 1899 





d said, ‘‘ That's it, Jim ; and kin I do 
anything more?'' ‘‘ Nothing more for 
him,’’ answered the doctor, as he looked 
down upon the pale face. ‘‘ Your part- 
ner is dead.”’ 

Who will say, after reading this inci- 
dent, that there is no hope for the tramp, 
and that it is useless to work for him? 
Vhy, the very tramps themselves would 
put us to shame if we did;—as in this in- 
stance. 

For our part, we would rather be the 
agged wretch kneeling by the side of his 

ying partner, and holding just before 
the faintest rush-light of a hope to 
mine the darkness that was settling 
own upon him, than to stand in the pul- 

it of the near-by church and preach a 
pspel of good taste to a congregation of 
hundsed and fifty pious souls who had 
ade their calling and election sure. 
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5 Wool 
Soap 


| is the skin’s natural soap 

: of purity, — it’s safe 

: : ‘ Swift and Company, Chicago ‘ 

. Wool soap won't shrink woolens 
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HE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


—-  -—~ 


r estly solicits your patronage, and, 
Ong the inducements it offers, the fol- 
ying are not the least : 

A rock-ballasted, steel-rail track, run- 
ing through the most picturesque and 
teresting section of the South, and so 
inland as to avoid the dust and sand 
d monotony of scenery that would make 
trip a bugbear if it hugged the coast 
re closely. 

mihe privilege of going via the direct 
ite and returning at slight additional 
st via Asheville, or vice versa. 

The convenience of an office centrally 
ted at 828 Chestnut Street, 
fan reservations may be made in 
ance, and an order left for the de- 


mtative of the line. 


HN M. BEALL, District Passenger Agent, 
8 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


where | 


of all tickets to you at the proper 
pe at your residence. The transfer of 
r baggage is looked after, and every 
uble saved you by a courteous repre- 


If it is inconvenient to call, write to 








AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
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TTHE MESSAGES OF THE 
EARLIER PROPHETS 


Arranged in the Order of Time, Analyzed, 
and Freely Rendered in Paraphrase 


Y 


“Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 


Professor of Biblical Histury and 
Literature in Brown Univessity. 









7. 
Frank Knight Sanders, Ph.D. 


Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature 
in Yale University. 


A scholarly yet popular and plain rendition of the utterances 
of the pre-exilic prophets into a vigorous peraphrase. 


Noteworthy Characteristics 


1. An arrangement of the prophetic writings by books and by paragraphs 
into the proper order for reading and study if the student wishes to grasp the 
See paraphrase Tits tee its historical setting. 

. . Sty 4-5. ioh oj 
reader’s mind the exact impression which the original "Hebrew Wrote nace 
made upon its original audience. This paraphrase serves as an interpreta- 
tion in case of obscure or difficult passages, and aims to indicate in every case 
a sober and sound interpretation, based on exact and thorough scholarship. 

3. Vivid and clear historical introduction to each prophetic book. 

The ‘* Messages ’’ is thus a most useful handbook for the Bible reader, 
the Sunday-school teacher, the private student, members of Bible classes, 
and to all who use and interpret the Bible. 

It has been the intention of the authors of the book to prepare a volume 
which would enable any reader of the Bible to. appreciate and appropriate 
every prophetic word in the books paraphrased. Technical notes and dis- 
cussions have been therefore excluded from its scope. It is essentially a 
book to be read side by side with the sacred text, to promote its more 
constant and enthusiastic use. A bibliography of prophetic literature in the 
Appendix refers the student to the most recent and serviceable works for 
research or wider reading. 


“ This is a really delightful version of the 
older prophetic » Shey, are ar- 
ranged in the order their delivery, as 
closely as it can be ascertained, in free para- 
phrase, but with the strictest adherence to 
the thought and imagery of the original. 
The student will recover from this version 
many a lost gem, many a fine thought, and 
many a point more or less obscure in the 
common versions.” — The /ndependent, New 
York, N. Y. 


“ In all its aspects, it is an ideal introduc- 
tion, not only to ancient ks, but also to 
science of an effective reformative and 
alert ministry in the modern . The two 
professors whose coliaboration produced 
this choice little volume have done an excel- 
lent piece of work, which honors and distin- 
uishes their chairs in Yale and wn.’ — 
Western Christian Advocate,Cincinnati,O. 


** This is a book of “ light,”’ for it discloses 
things that are obscure, not to say hidden to 
us, of this distant time and occidental! train- 
ing and thought. he work of these men, 
who have patiently wrought together, is a 
mine of information, and will not fail to 

reatly help all.””— 7he Commonwealth, 
Phila jelphia. 

























“The requirements of historical interest 
are here met by a rearrangement of the 
prophetical writings in due chronological 
order, and the needs of the ordinary reader 
are supplied by paraphrasing them in mod- 
ern language. Phis is so necessary in Old 
‘Testament prophecy that few except He- 
brew scholars can dispense with the help 
of paraphrase to intelligent reading. le 
therefore deem the work Professors 
Sanders and Kent one of the most important 
among those recently undertaken for the 
popularizing of Biblical study.’’— Zhe Out- 
look, New York, N. Y. 


“The volume will prove a very helpful 
one to all Bible students in not only givin 
the results in much research which he woul 
otherwise have to make, but in assisting him 
im reaching the true meaning of the prophets 
through a clear and comprehensive para- 

se of the pring of each.””— Christian 

‘ork, New York, N. Y. 













“To the minister who is not an expert 
Hebrew scholar, the book will be almost in- 
dispensable, as it will supply something 
which he can hardly obtain even from a 
commentary, while for the ordinary reader 
it will open a part of the Old Testament of 
which he has known little before. The 


“We are positive that all who desire a table of contents is valuable as a harmon 
fuller and clearer epedice of the Hebrew of the prophecies which will render moc 
prophecies will find this volume well adapted aid to the critical student. The t y 
to their needs, and will heartily welcome its and the form of the book are ially 
advent.”— 7he North and West, Min- attractive.”— Auburn Seminary Review, 
peapolis, Minn. Auburn, N. Y. 

Square 12mo, pp. 319. Price, $1.00. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























is a perfect 
liquid dentifrice. 
It cleanses and 
beautifies the 
teeth — and stops 
decay. 


All druggists. 25¢. per bottle. Sample 
vial Rubifoam mailed on recei 
natage, 2c. Address E. W. Hoyt « Co., 
well, Mass. 














Wherever the pain may be, 


there is the place for an 


Allicock’s 


POROUS PLASTER, 


It never fails to perform its 
work quickly and effectually, 
and, more than that, it does 
its work while you do yours. 

Beware of the many imita- 


tions made to sell on the 
reputation of “Allcock’s.” 
When you’ buy Allcock’s, 
| you obtain absolutely the 


| 


'best plaster made. 








Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
not cloy the appetit@dythat does 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
and dyspeplics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02.,%,% and 1 1b. tins, 


Pamphiets mailed by Patbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
q 40 Stone St., Neu York City, selling agents for Farben- 





fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 











For Dyspepsia. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Agreeable to the Taste. 
Take no Substitute. 
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| WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash 
Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


1% Paid on five-year first mortgages in Red 
= River Valley, North Dakota. 14 years im 

2 business RE. References furnished in 
YOUR state. J. H. McCullough, Milton, N. D, 
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You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae | 


gotten your new.”’ If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

‘The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by 
far. Many people travel them because they have not 
tried the better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery 


to break away from old-fashioned methods and adopt | 
the labor-saving and strength-sparing inventions of mod- | 


ern times. Get out of old ruts and into new ways by us- 


ing a cake of SAPOLIO in your house- cleaning. No. 3. 


In ordering goods, or in n making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 


| with big advertisements—so might we. 


But that way doesn’t pay inthe end. Either 
| the buyer or the seller—doesn't stay. 
We're sticking to the plain, hard, cold 


| in the Union. 








B. & B. 


Winning—or deserving—big difference 
between the two. 
Some stores can win dry-goods business 


method of merit. 
Takes merit to get the steady, increasing 
business that’s coming here from every state 


We want to win—but we're a handred 
times more: in earnest about deserving your 
orders—then we'll get them sure—all the 
time—and you'll save money. 

Get’ samples fine new spring Silks, 7§€c., 
85c., $1.00. and dressy spring Woolens, 
35C-, 50C., 75C.,— let them prove we're de- 
termined to deserve the preference on such a 
basis of merit as will show you convincing 
advantage. 

New. 1899 wash goods, 8c. to $1.25. 

See what nice wash goods, 20c. yard— | 
lots at other prices—samples, if you want | 
them—but see if this particular line at 20c. 
doesn’t interest you. 


BOGGS & BUHL 








Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 
“Personally ~ conduc- 

London ted excursions, 
gael $157. Tickets on 
Paris instalments. Send 


for circular. 


The Excursion Company General, 
131 South sth St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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BLACK SATIN DUCHESSE, 


BLACK PEAU DE SOIE, 
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Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Rich 
Millinery, House Furnishings, Groceries, etc. 


TWO GREAT BAR 


Reserved expressly for our Mail Order Cust, 
fine finish, full 27 inches wide, $2.50 quality 


23% inches wide, regular $2.00 quality 


WE'LL SEND YOU SAMPLES OF THESE OR ANY OTHER DRESS FABRICS THAT 
YOU MAY DESIRE UPON APPLICATION, 


az All Paid Purchases, except Bicycles and Sewing Machines, delivered free to 
any railroad station within 100 miles of New York City. 


H. O’Neill & Co., Sixth Ave., 20th to 2ist St, N.Y. 
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| O’Neill’s | 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, N. Y. ; 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS — 3: 
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BUYING BY MAIL 
is a pleasure when you deal with 
a reliable house. No mistakes, 


no vexatious delavsand—inct—o= 
much satisfaction as if you were 


present personally. 

We have a mail-order depart- 
ment, employing over One Hun- 
dred Hands. Every one an 
expert in his or her line, and 
each one of them always at your 
service, 


INS IN SILK 


rs—perhaps they’ll interest you 


$1.50 yard 
- PELZSE sare 
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f buggies, ca: 
——— 3 | Scocssories. 
With Leather Quarter Top. you can ne coder easil 


it back and we will pay the freight both ways, 





THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, COLUMBUS, 0. 


wehicle?’ Get al all you can in material 


Y 
you buy direct from the factory. 
one moderate rt ~ added. We are not agents, but 


Every 





tht ‘indi guaranteed. Wi 
Lif If what you 
the catalogue, You are 


Three Profits 


fora carriage why net pay 120 Deest 
material and 


werksinae 
ing and “extras.” 
and the retailer's profit when 
You pay the cost of making with 
manufacturers 


hand! 
n 


surreys, phaetons, wagons, harness and horse 
ith our illustrated ca’ 
order does not suit, send 
welcome to a 


a Copy. 
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The Wing Piano 


No other piano made equals this in style and design of case. 





We aim to make the best piano possible, and to sell it at the lowest price possible. 
Lf you wish to buy a fine piano at a low price, 
DESCRIPTION OF STYLE 29 


strings of greatest length, thus giving the 
greatest volume and power of tone. 

Casé.—Double veneered inside and 
outside. 

Choice of superior Circassian walnut, 
rich figured mahogany, genuine quartered 
oak and ebonized. 

Keys.—Of best ivory and ebony. 


SPECIAL INFORMATION 


may be sounded again immediately without taking 
the finger from the he 
ents. 


write us. 


7% octaves. 

Double lever, grand repeating action. 

Grand scale, overstrung bass; three 
strings to each note in middle and treble 
registers. 

The scale is the same as in grand pianos, 
with the largest size of sound board and 


Tone.—The one great object for which a piano is is 
made is its tone. e Win ng Te No possesses ma, 
nificent ton malities, durability, sweetness, ric 
ness, power, quality, and evenness. 

Action,—The Wing action is patterned after the 
perfected double-lever, grand repeating action, to 
secure the greatest strength and power and great- 


have the follo w- 


cy wane Pieno> 
ing improvements ; namely, ““ Built up” wrest 
lank construction. ‘ Dovetail”’ top and bottom 
Tame case construction. Full metal plate, with 
metal depression bar and metal supports for key 
Improved noiseless direct pedal motion 


i 





est repeating qualities. Every note acts instan- action. mproved practice attachment. Full 
taneously and recovers promptly, ready for the length duet music desk. Carved panels. Instru- 
repeat, so that after a note is played the same note 











mental attachment. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


--~ cones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banj 
IRMAHfiien nts, “with and without ree accompaniment, on ¥ 
on the piano as though rendered by a parlor orchestra. 


eer bad dy Piano is guaranteed for twelve (12) 2) years against 
FREIGHT PREPAID. . We will send this piano, 


tone, action, workmanship, or 
id your choice of four other styles, to a f part of 
i 


SENT ON TRIAL: ¢ United States-on trial (all freight paid by us), 


allow ample time for a thorough examination and trial” in the- home; ‘and, if the instrument is in a 
particular unsatisfactory, we will take it back at our own expense. © con ditions are attached to this 
trial. We ask for no advance payment, no deposit. We pay all freights in advance. Our object in 
offering these terms is to give every one an opportunity to examine the Wing Piano free 
of expense or risk. 
Over 18,000 ee Pianos manufactured and sold in 30 years (since 1868). 
a Ts WE WILL SEND PREE ON REQUEST “ ‘The Book of Com- 
| Information t Pianos,’” 118 Hg oe a bound in cloth. 
very one who intends to purchase a piano should d have this book. 
Sent free on request, with (12) pieces of music. 


OLD INSTRUMENTS EXCHANGED—EASY PAYMENTS 
WING & SON 
447-449 West 13th Street, New York 
1868—31ist Year—1899 


Music written for these 
played just as perfectly by a single player 
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ht charges. 
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be stove from 
- Leuls, Mo., 


Hannibal, Bo., or Chatian ie the 
— nearest at dpe} 136 wil ~~ 
at these poin' 
freight 00 mi es from any of 
THis 81 STOVE IS SIZE No. 8. 
eut centers with 
cue rt heavy covers, heavy sectional WRITE 
Mma me shaki dumping 
large ash pit with ash pan, for f REE 


pave ~~d door kicker, outside oven 

shelf, handsome base, reelain 

lined reservoir, nickel pann 

doors, tin oven Ts, economical 

in in tbe as use of fuel and an excellent 
oven is 18x19x11 inches. 

BURNS San Ce Hard Coal or Wood, and 

an extra _— 
on to PERPOCT woo 


ao WRITTEN BI BINDING | CUARANTEE GOES v Vy int EVERY STOVE, and we cuarantee safe 
DON'T DELAY. ORDER TO-DAY. We wi WILL Sa\ SAVE YOU $0.00. 


avpress SEARS, ROEBUCK & co. (inc.), CHICACO. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 





Should, however, an advertisement of a party not h ood credi 
publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thaved). Te a oe 


inadvertently inserted, the 














